December 23, 1976 


Mr. George Bush 


5161 Palisade Lane NW ‘ oth Hg 
Washington DC 20016 5” ky’ * i opt v df 
ay va ae j we 
Dear Mr. Bush: ; bes ab iy 4 
a4 


Because of your interest in the subject, I have. 
marked for your attention a feature in the current 


issue of Skeptic. 


If you would like to respond, we would ‘ba pleased 
to consider your comments for inclusion in the 
letters section of the forthcoming issue. 


ORION car UOT PO 


Nancy J. Brucker 
Associate Editor 
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WHERE SHOULD WE 


DRAW THE 


LINE? 


pon being informed in 1929 
that cryptographers had 
cracked the Japanese diplo- 
matic code, Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson was so incensed that 
the U.S. was “reading the other 
gentleman’s mail” that he promptly 
ordered the code-breaking equipment 
destroyed and the experts dispersed. 
A dozen years later, the “other 
gentleman” repaid Stimson (then 
Secretary of War) with an unpleasant 
surprise made possible in large mea- 
sure by the Secretary’s earlier generosi- 
ty of spirit: Pearl Harbor. Had our 
intelligence apparatus not been virtu- 
ally inoperative in 1941, we might have 
been in a better position to appraise 
Japan’s war-making potential. 
Ambivalent as Americans may be 
about spying — the methods go 
against our traditional notions of fair 
play and openness, after all — few of 
us today would challenge the wisdom 
of keeping ourselves informed about 
our antagonists. The current con- 
troversy, touched off by an avalanche 
of allegations of improper and illegal 


conduct by the CIA, FBI, et al, is not 
so much over whether to spy, but in 
what manner and upon whom. 

Should we spy on friends as well as 
enemies? Should our operatives be 
limited to the gathering of intelligence? 
Or should they be permitted to 
influence events in the U.S.’s favor — 
even if that involves direct, covert 
intervention (“dirty tricks”) in the 
internal affairs of other countries? 
What methods are acceptable? What 
are the proper limits of spying? How 
can we best enforce those limits? 

We may be confused and troubled 
about the role of spying in foreign 
policy, but not about the implications 
of spying by the government upon us 
and our fellow citizens. That is clearly 
unconstitutional, probably illegal and 
totally unacceptable to most of us. So 
the center of the storm of controversy 
Tages around the revelations that the 
CIA, FBI and Army Intelligence 
conducted extensive surveillance of 
political groups in this country (dissi- 
dent and otherwise) and compiled 
records on hundreds of thousands of 


SKEPTIC is the journal of the Forum for Contemporary History, 


law-abiding Americans, from high 
school students to U.S. senators. 

Critics warn that transgressions by 
the intelligence community and its 
politicization ‘by successive adminis- 
trations brought us to the brink of an 
Orwellian nightmare. The remedies 
they propose range from more Vigilant 
oversight and tighter control by 
Congress to abolition of the intelli- 
gence apparatus. 

Defenders dismiss the excesses as 
missteps which arose out of legitimate 
counterintelligence activities, point 
out the necessities (and advantages) of 
spying in a hostile world, underscore 
the need for counterintelligence to 
keep the world from spying upon us 
and argue that tighter control and 
scrutiny will severely cripple our 
intelligence operations. 

The central question is how to 
balance the imperatives of national 
security against those of civil rights, In 
the months ahead, two congressional 
committees and a presidential com- 
mission will offer up answers. 


an independent, non-political, non-partisan 


organization formed to provide opportunities for the free expression of controversial and divergent points of view. It grew 
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SKE 


Interviewer: Ron Ridenour 


How does a member of the intelligence community feel 
about the proper limits of spying when the instruments 
of surveillance are turned against him? Morton Halperin, 
once Henry Kissinger’s aide, is suing for $2.5 million 


The case of Morton Halperin, vicar and victim, is Court Judge Mattnew Bryne, These activities led to 
ilastrative of what can happen ina bureaucracy hooked on dismissal of the gov ‘rnment’s case against Daniel Ellsberg 
spving and secrecy. A former New Yorker and graduate of — and Anthony Russe. Indeed, this was the first revelation 
Yale (doc.orate in international relations), Halperin, 36, that the government had used wiretaps to investigate news 
joined the Defense Department in 1966 and soon became leaks. 

(Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense. Henry Kissinger, Now. with the heip of ACLU, the Halperins are suing 
wio had known Halperin at Harvard, later recruited kim Kissinger. Haig. Hi ldeman, Ehrlichman, Mitchell, Sulli- 
into the Nixon administration and made him planning van, unnamed FBI agents and the telephone company for 
group chvet of the powerful National Security Council. $2.5 million. Vhe olaintiffs maintain that the tap was 

The White House in 1969 became increasingly trustrated obtained without a warrant and was therefore illegal; that 
as a Succession of stories about U.S. activities around the — their constitutional rights to privacy, freedom of speech 
world appeared in the media. In an attempt to trace the and safety trom unreasonable searches were violated. This 
le tks. Nixon ordered wiretaps on top government officials suit’ is among: the major actions resulting from the 
and newspersons. Kissinger supphed the names ol 13. Watergate disclosures. and may be one in which private 
government employees who had access to secret informa- citizen Ricnard M. Nixon is compelled to testify. 
tion. Despite ris troub es in the Nixon administration and his 

Halper:n’s open opposition to the Vietnam warstamped support tor Musk:2. Halperin is still a Republican. “I 
h masa prime suspect. So with the nelp of the Chesapeake remain optimistic ‘hat we can change many of these 
& Potornac felephone Company, the FB! tapped — things.” comments Halperin, “and the only conceivable 
Huiperin’s home phone in May 1969. No warrant was way is through one or both of the main political parties.” 
issued; no entries ever appeared on the “Elsur” (electronic SKEPEIC Cont-ibuting Editor Ron Ridenour inter- 
surveillance) index where the FBI normatly records the — viewed Halperin in his office at the Center for National 
names of those overheard. Yet the tap remained until ~ Security Studies in Washington, where he is writing a book 
february 1971, months after Halperin resigned trom the = on government bureaucratic secrecy. 
government, Summaries ot the conversations of Halperin = a 
ane his family members were sent to Kissinger. Nixon, SKEPTIC: You were the National Security Council's 
HR. Haldeman. John D. Ehrlichmen and Alexander Haig. planning group chic f and you were Kissinger’s aide. Were 

What cid they hear? Family chit-chat, private business, 9 ou privy so any secret information? 


expressions of support for Democratic presidential HALPERIN: Lois of secret information, but not about 
candidate Edmund Muskie and more about Halperin’s — the kind of covert operations we've been hearing about. 
views on the war. But ne evidence at all of any leaks, ~ SKEPTIC: Would it be safe to say that during that 


according, to the House Judiciary Committee's study period vou were pro-war, or you essentially thought it was 
released July 18, 1974. In tact, FBI agents had suggested necessary” 


two montns after the tap was installed that tbe HALPERIN: [ vent into the government in July of 
discontinued. Vo no avail; Halperin was kept under .966asan increasin sly lukewarm supporter of the Vietnam 
surveillance longer than any other suspect. war. By 1967 [thouzht we should withdraw from the war. 1 


the Halperins first learned of the wiretap when a news — began working on ¥ietnam, in fact, about the time that | 
Froadcast on their car radio mentioned it in connection — became totally disenchanted with U.S. policy. 
with the Pentagon Papers trial. The government was forced SKEPTIC: How did vou express those ideas? Did vou 
Ly disclose wiretap information in May 1973 by Federal du anything public 'v? 
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MORTON HALPERIN _ 


HALPERIN: No. | was writing memos on Vietnam to 
my bosses making specific recommendations to stop the 
bombing. 

SKEPTIC: Would you say that your views had 
something to do with the decision by government officials 
to tap your phones? 

HALPERIN: Oh, yes. There is no question that 
Kissinger knew my views and he knew that other people 
knew my views. That played a major role in the decision to 
tap my phone. 

SKEPTIC: J. Edgar Hoover once said that you “could 
be a leak.” What is your response to that? 

HALPERIN: The FBI’s notion of how to investigate for 
a leak is to talk to two or three of their friends in the 
Pentagon, and ask which people in the building don’t like 
the policy and therefore might leak something. They went 
to journalist Bill Beecher, who broke the story of the 
bombing of Cambodia. He told them it was the Air Force 
which leaked to him. They ignored that. But then they went 
to people who didn’t even know who had access to the 
stories which were leaked. So it wasn’t the world’s most 
sophisticated investigation. Some of those people told 
what they knew to be true, that I was opposed to the war 
and thought we should get out, and that therefore it was 
conceivable that I had leaked the story of the bombing to 
Beecher. But it was just totally uninformed gossip from 
friends of the FBI in the Pentagon. 

I did not leak that story to Beecher. I told that to 
Kissinger at the time and if the FBI had come to see me I 
would also have told them. 

Then they tapped my phone, which makes the whole 
thing crazy because you can’t learn whether anybody is 
leaking by tapping his home telephone. 

SKEPTIC: Did you know of the tapping? 

HALPERIN: No. But Kissinger knew. 

SKEPTIC: Why did you resign? 

HALPERIN: Because I just didn’t want to work witha 
man who won’t tell his staff what he is doing. Kissinger’s 
story is that the tap was put on to prove that his staff was 
not being disloyal. But how can anyone prove that witha 
tap? 

SKEPTIC: Why do you think they kept a tap on your 
home phone after you left the government? 

HALPERIN: | think the House Judiciary Committee’s 
conclusion is very clear and, if you read the letters the FBI 
sent to the White House concerning my tap, you come to 
the conclusion that the purpose was to learn about various 
kinds of political activities that I was engaged in. But | 
don’t want to suggest that the information was of 
overwhelming importance to them. | think the point was 


“Kissinger’s story is that the tap was put 
on to prove that his staff was not being 
disloyal. But how can anyone prove that 
with a tap?” 


that as long as the tap was on, why turn it off? 

SKEPTIC: Do vou think they are still tapping you? 

HALPERIN: Henry Kissinger once said that living in 
Washington is a constant struggle against paranoia, and it 
is a struggle in which I constantly engage. 1 must say the 
government has not made it very easy for me in the last few 
years. I guess on balance I don’t think that my phone is now 
tapped. On the other hand I don’t conduct conversations 
on the phone that | don’t want the FBI to hear. 

SKEPTIC: What is pour opinion of Kissinger today? 

HALPERIN: I think he has done a few good things. I 
think he has done a great many bad things. For example, he 
is the person most responsible for our stubborn refusal to 
end our military involvement in Indochina. 

SKEPTIC: Do you think the country would be better 
off without him in leadership? 

HALPERIN: Yes. 

SKEPTIC: In a recent interview in U.S. News & World 
Report, CIA Director William Colby stated that it was 
necessary to spy on friends and foes alike out of self- 
protection and state sovereignty. Just what is the case? Do 
we in fact spy on friendly governments? And if so, for what 
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SKEPTIC: Colbi also said thatthe National Security 
© ouncil and the con.zressional oversight committees do in 
fact know in advance what the CIA proposes to spend its 
money on and that there are no secrets withheld from these 


HALPERIN: | think what Colby has said about 
congressional comriittees is that nothing would be 
withheld trom them. They are told as much as they want to 
know. But i think he has acknowledged, and certainly the 
committees themseives have acknowledged, that they 
didn’t probe very deeply and that they didn’t know, for 
example, anything in advance about the intervention in 
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“{ think we, the American people, all 
siaare part of the blame. Remember the 
Bay of Pigs? Very few of us said that we 
had no right to mount an invasion 
against another country. 


parposes: 

HALPERIN: [have a problem about what | kaow from 
when I was in the government. So { think to clarify things 
you should assume that what | am saying ts what | know 
from outside the government, and if it is not, I will tell you 
what the source of the information is. I think it is absolutely 
c ear that we feel free to, and do in fact. spy in various ways 
on friend'y governments. Ihe British, the Australians, New 
Yeaiand and Canada are the exceptions. Sort of a white 
Anglo-Saxon club. There are very specific agreements that 
we do not conduct spying operations in those countries. 
Fut as one learns in the intelligence business, there are 
wheels within wheels. My guess is that if a high official of 
the Britisn government came to us, he would not be turned 
away bu. would be handled entirely separately so that 
almost nobody would know that he was in fact giving us 
information. All governments do it. I think that seems to be 
part of the game. | think we have a perfect right to try to 
find out what the British are doing or anybody else. The 
question is what kind of activities are legitimate to engage 
in. 


Chile. 1 think the “40 Committee,” chaired by Henry 
Kissinger for the last five or six years, does perform an 
oversight function. More than an oversight function, 
indeed — it often has been the driving energy behind CIA 
operations. Kissinge~ certainly was in the case of the Chile 
-ntervention. He masterminded it and was the person most 
anxious to nave it happen. 

SKEPTIC: Woulé vou say that if we want to assign 
blame for acts which we don't think are either democratic, 
legal or moral, we should blame Congress and the 
President, since they have chosen to ignore what they don't 
want to know and therefore condone whatever occurs? 

HALPERIN: Ye:. [| think that’s right. It would be as if 
the mayor of a city hired thugs to collect the garbage and 
then, when the thug: started beating up people who didn’t 
like the way they col:ected the garbage, blamed the thugs. I 
ihink we. the American people, all share part of the blarne. 
ikemember the Bay «-t Pigs? There were very few of us who 
said that it would ha -e been worse if it had worked and that 
we had no right te mount an invasion against another 
country. 

I think that is changing. In the past, it has been taken for 
granted that we heve an obligation to defend peoples 
anywhere who are fi;hting for their freedom. | think many 
Americans now tak: a very different attitude: that what 
happens in Cambodia. in South Vietnam, in Chile, or Cuba 
is for those people to determine. 

SKEPTIC: Wha: does the NSA do with its billion dollar 
hudget and its 25,000 employees? 

HALPERIN: The National Security Agency deserves a 
lot of attention. It is supposed to break codes for the U.S. 
and intercept comminications. It has been alleged —-and I 
know nothing about this from my own government service 

that the NSA monitors all overseas phone calls made by 
anybody trom the U.S. to anywhere in the world and 
records the conversations. | think that is an allegation 
which the Senate and House committees ought to look at 
very closely. 
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SKEPTIC: Why do intelligence policy makers seem to 
assume the task of directing the destinies of other 
countries? 

HALPERIN: Partly, it’s what they have been told 
specifically to do and partly it’s what they are trained to do. 
This all comes out of the OSS (Office of Strategic Services) 
experience in the Second World War, when these guys were 
working to install the “right” kinds of governments. The 
OSS types had great success in the 1948 operation in Italy. 
Italy’s government was threatened with the likelihood that 
the Italian Communists would come to power through an 
election. The U.S. government moved in with all the 
techniques of the CIA. Everybody, including President 
Truman, knew we were intervening in the Italian elections. 
Many people will say that maybe we shouldn’t have 
intervened in Chile, but that what we did in Italy was right. 
And it was a great success. The communists were kept out 
of the Italian government until now. The OSS/CIA people 
were set up and authorized to recruit and train people in 
their own image and send them around the world to do the 
same thing. 

SKEPTIC: Their purpose is to keep the world safe for 
capitalism? 

HALPERIN: | don’t think they would think of it that 
way at all, and many would probably be sympathetic to 
various kinds of socialism. A lot of people engaged in the 
CIA, in their private lives, would be liberal democrats. 

SKEPTIC: They are just doing a job, in other words? 

HALPERIN: | think they think of the job as keeping 
communist governments from coming into power. Part of 
the theory, of course, is that totalitarianism of the right 
often evolves into democracy but communism is irreversi- 
ble. They believe that by supporting a right-wing 
dictatorship, they might help it evolve into a democracy. 
One of the dangers the CIA warns about is that if right- 
wing governments suppress the people too much, a 
revolution comes and the communists take over. So the 
CIA has been actively involved in a number of countries in 
creating parties on the left trying to establish alternatives to 
communism. There is also a new idea in American foreign 
policy, thanks to Kissinger, which is that we don’t care 
about the internal structures of other governments. We 
don’t care in the sense that it doesn’t effect our policies; as 
individuals, we may strongly prefer democracy, but as a 
government, we shouldn’t care about the internal politics 
of the country. What we should care about is its foreign 
policy. 

SKEPTIC: Does that mean, then, that if we could be 
assured that America's preferences were followed by 
communists in Chile, Portugal or wherever, we wouldn’t 


“It has been alleged that the NSA moni- 
tors all overseas phone calls made by 
anybody from the U.S. to anywhere in the 
world and records the conversations. That 
is an allegation which the Senate and 
House committees ought to look at very 
closely.” 


try to overthrow those governments? 

HALPERIN: No. I think that the argument then would 
be that the government is unstable. Even if the communist 
government claims to be friendly it will ultimately end up 
taking unfriendly actions. Another concern is the prece- 
dent it sets for other countries, where communists coming 
to power are likely to present a threat. 

SKEPTIC: What is your opinion of Colby as a CIA 
leader? 

HALPERIN: It is very unfortunate that at this period in 
its history, the CIA is led by somebody who has been in the 
covert side of the agency for most of his career, and who 
comes out of the OSS. In addition, he bears the burden of 
Vietnam, including the Phoenix program. On the other 
hand, whatever one thinks of Colby, he has done some 
things that | doubt Richard Helms and other agency 
directors would ever have done. He reported to the 
Congress in ways that ultimately led it to leak —although I 
don’t think that was his intention — on what former CIA 
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“Many of the techniques which were later 
used against the anti-war movement were 
perfected in the anti-Hoffa campaigns of 
the Kennedy Justice Department.” 


dicector James Schlesinger had learned about the domestic 
activities of the CIA. He has, to a degree, been more open. 

SKEPTIC: He has said recently that the investigations 
wic ihe CIA either do or could endanger the CIA's 
operation abroad. Do you think that's a valid claim? 

HALPERIN: [ think the CIA has forfeited the right to 
make that claim. When anagency like the CLA, which is not 
supposed to conduct any domestic activities, opens the 
mail of American citizens, wiretaps the telephones of 
American citizens, infiltrates agents in domestic organiza- 
noms tor whatever purpose - it must be thoroughly 
investigated. If, in the process, some activities that it 
censiders legitimate are in some way jeopardized. that is 
the price we have to pay to make sure that the agency is not 
again in a position where it is tempted to engage in illegal 
and unconstitutional activities. | think the whole notion 
that the CEA should be exempt from the law because it is 
eryaged in activity that is important to our security Is 
weeng. The agency has shown itself to be potentially if 
notactually — very dangerous to our liberties at home. So | 
consider this charge irrelevant. 


SKEPTIC: Does «ngagement incovert activities tend to 
syake one a political advocate and thereby lessen the 
siznificance of intellrzence gathering? 

HALPERIN: Yes that’s one of the problems with the 
CIA. It has become an advocate of its own operations 
rather than a neutrai analyst of intelligence. [ think the 
agency ought to get o it of covert operations and become an 
organization which -valuates intelligence and does esti- 
iiates. 

SKEPTIC: Does :he FBI engage in illegal acts, in your 
epinton? 

HALPERIN: They engage in acts which are illegal in 
‘he sense that they ‘1olate people’s constitutional rights. 
‘Whether they are vioiations of criminal statutes depends. It 
was nota federal crine to engage in wiretapping until 1968. 

Nose wiretaps were merely unconstitutional before then. 

SKEPTIC: What norivates the FBI to spend so much 
wore of their resources in political belief areas than in 
organized orume arecs” 

HALPERIN: Uhot. | understand, has to do with Mr. 
iMoover, wha fora lo iz time denied that there was any such 
Shing as organized i rime. People who know something 
about it claim that he was afraid that if he turned his agents 
loose on organized crime, they could be corrupted like so 
many others were fy the money that was available to 
organized crime. I don't know whether that was true, but 
tor a long time he viewed the FBI largely as an anti- 
communist agency. That was convenient and congenial 
with his own ideoingy. And for a long time, it was 
consistent with the popular mood in the U.S. Similarly, | 
think the FBI was wader great pressure, as the CIA was, 
trom Johnson and tien from Nixon, to go after the anti- 
war movement. Par: of the blame for this goes back to 
tranklin Roosevelt vho, after all, is the man who got the 
+ BL out of the busin: ss of just investigating crime and into 
the business of polit cal investigation. 

SKEPTIC: /t is interesting that it was the most liberatof 
Democrats, Frankliv Delano Roosevelt, who brought the 
BI into this area, end Truman who created the CIA, 

HALPERIN: Ani it was John F. Kennedy’s attorney 
seneral, Robert Kennedy, who decided that all the 
-esources of the government, including the Internal 
Revenue Service, sh :uld be mobilized to find some crime 
Mr. Holfa had.comriitted and put him in jail. Many of the 
‘echniques which were Jater used against the anti-war 
movement were periected in the anti-Hoffa campaigns ol 
the Kennedy Justice Department. 

SKEPTIC: You # ave written that the executive branch 
of government thriv son secrecy and the Congress suffers 
from secrecy. Coula vou explain that? 
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HALPERIN: | think Congress can influence what is 
going on in the executive branch only if the country 
generates sufficient outrage to convince enough congress- 
men and senators to take the same position. Congress can 
then enact legislation and make demands on the executive 
branch that can be made to stick. When you know 
something that is secret, you can’t pass it along to your 
constituents. You can’t build a consensus in secret. 

if a Congressman knows something that is secret, there is 
nothing he can do with it. Congressman Lucien Nedzi knew 
of the intervention in Chile and of CIA domestic 
operations, for instance, but he felt he was given the 
information under a secrecy oath and therefore could say 
nothing. He couldn’t use it to generate the kind of pressures 
that have produced the Rockefeller Commission and the 
congressional resolution which requires that committees, 
including foreign affairs and foreign relations, be notified 
in writing by the President before covert operations occur. 
All of those things got pushed into existence, in part, by the 
release of information about the domestic operations of the 
CIA. All that information Nedzi had. 

The Executive Branch, on the other hand, wants to keep 
things secret, wants to keep Congress and the public out of 
“its” business. Consensus can be built within the Executive 
Branch about things that are secret because secret 
documents move freely within the Executive Branch. In 
Congress, there is no such easy access. It is often the case 
that things remain secret in order to keep them from the 
American public rather than to hide them from a 
hypothetical or real enemy. But the argument over covert 
operations has to be by definition an argument on the 
merits and not on the secrecy part. Covert operation is 
secret interference in the internal affairs of another 
country. It is nonsensical to say that if we do it, it should be 
made public. [ think, instead, one has to say we don’t need 
it. [ think we should not engage in covert operations. But | 
don't think that’s an argument about secrecy. That’s an 
argument about the substance of a covert operation. Idon’t 
think we should be involved in the internal affairs of other 
countries without the American people and the Congress 
being able to approve or disapprove of it. [think there area 
lot of other things that are kept secret that should not be, 
but which probably should continue. For example, the fact 
that the U.S. flies reconnaissance satellites still is 
considered by the American government — but nobody 
else ~- as secret. That should be made public. 

SKEPTIC: /fyou were the President and had the power 
to make decisions about the intelligence community, what 
would you trv to establish as a principle, a working policy, 
for those agencies which deal with foreign-countries and for 
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“Covert operation is secret interference in 
the internal affairs of another country. It 
is nonsensical to say that if we do it, it 
should be made public. I think, instead, 
we have to say we don't need it.” 


those which deal with domestic intelligence? 

HALPERIN: [ think there are some simple rules. First, 
no covert operations. They are inconsistent with the way 
we should be making decisions. We inevitably end up 
opposing democratic forces and corrupting democratic 
processes. Second, I would limit the CIA to Langley, 
Virginia and put it in charge of analysis, but not let it gather 
intelligence. And | would limit the gathering of intelligence, 
except in the case of the Soviet Union and maybe a few 
other countries, to technical intelligence. 

SKEPTIC: You would have actual spy agents? 

HALPERIN: Ifamember of the Politburo of the Soviet 
Union came to an American official, I see no reason to say 
“no.” That is very different from active recruitment of 
people in Ecuador, for example. 

SKEPTIC: Why would you make a difference between 
Ecuador and the Soviet Union? 

HALPERIN: Because the Soviet Union has the 
capacity to destroy the United States in an hour. 

SKEPTIC: There are those who would claim that what 
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“Kor any surveillance, I would require a 
warrant from a judge, and for some kinds 
of activities | would require approval 
‘rom the attorney general.” 


vou say nav be true in terms of the direct military threat, 
put that if Ecuador adopted a communist way of life, and 
chen someone else did, it could threaten our security, 
HALPERIN: We still don’t have the right to interfere. 
SKEPTIC: Aren't you asking us to live under a moral 
code thet other countries aren't operating under? 
{TALPERIN: Indeed. | ask the American government 
-¢ do a great many things that no other government does. 
The third thing | would do is make clear that no domestic 
surveillance can take place except against peopie who itis 
believed have committed or are about to comnut a crime. 
For any surveillance, | would require a warrant from a 
judge, end for some kinds of activities | would require 
aoproval from the attorney general. 
SKEPTIC: Do you think that the intelligenée COMmUMU- 
nuty is threatening freedom in our country today? 
HALPERIN: | think it has clearly weakened a. We 
know from the Watergate tapes that Nixon felt that he 
hadn't been ruthless enough in using the instruments in his 
power in the first administration. Had he not spent his 
second administration fighting Watergate, he might well 
have launched programs which would have made his first 
administration seem very tame. And if he’d zotten away 


wath that for four more vears and selected his successor, it’s 
just not clear to me where it would have gone. 
SKEPTIC: Do you think it could have developed into a 
rotalitarian society? 
HALPERIN: [ try not to be excessively paranoid or 


yessimistic or hyste wal, but | think we ran a risk far 


cveater than any of os understood and far greater than we 
should. 


SKEPTIC: Whar do vou think, realistically, will come 
eut of the curreni investigations into the intelligence 
POPPI? 

HALPERIN: [arm optimistic that they will be thorough 
and serious. Whethe: they will lead to the kind of legislative 
changes that Vd lik: to see remains an open question. 

SKEPTIC: /f we were fo relax or eliminate our covert 
aperations abroad to you think this would open up our 
country prare lO ef nies? 

HALPERIN: Nc tin the slightest. One doesn’t have to 
turn around and eliainate efforts to deal with espionage in 
the U.S. 

SKEPTIC: Do vou think i ts possible that the 
intelligence agencie., the executive branch of government, 
and the pvditary are already so powerful that they willnot 
zive up ary substantive power, and if a serious attempt is 
made to do so by the public that they will simply resist with 
the force they have’ 

HALPERIN: N; 

SKEPTIC: If the laws are made, do you think they will 
abide by them? 

HALPERIN: \ot 100 percent, but | think you can 
make very substar ual changes. For example, I think the 
President of the &.S.. with much less difficulty than 
establishing welfare reform, could abolish the covert side of 
the CIA. 

SKEPTIC: Do vou think that if Congress makes laws 
und a president sais we are going to abide by these laws — 
no overthrowing governments, for instance —- elements in 
the CIA might devide they just couldn't tolerate that and 
simply ill the president or do something equally drastic? 

HALPERIN: Lyndon Johnson said he inherited a 
“Murder. Inc." in ‘atin America, When you train people to 
commit political sssassination, if indeed we do that; when 
you train people to think it is legitimate to overthrow 
governments because you don’t like their politics; there ts 
inevitably a danger that they will come home and do the 
same thiag. That. in my opinion, is an unacceptable risk. 
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The U.S. Intelligence Community 


John Hamer 


Everyone knows FBI and more 


but A-2, G-2, ONI, 
critical roles 


people are getting to know CIA, 


NSA, DIA and several other agencies play 
in the U.S.’s intelligence operations 


Intelligence operations have had a 
long and influential, if little-known, 
history. Richard W. Rowan wrote in 
his encyclopedic history of intelli- 
gence, Secret Service (1967): “Spies 
and speculators for thirty-three centu- 
ries have exerted more influence on 
history than on historians.” Indeed, 
spying is an ancient function, and the 
importance of intelligence information 
to civil and military Strategy and 
decision-making is a concept as old as 
government itself. In 500 B.C., the 
Chinese military theorist Sun Tzu, in 
an ageless treatise on spying called 
Roots of Strategy — Art of War, 
Stated: “Knowledge of the enemy’s 
disposition can only be obtained from 
other men. Hence, the use of spies.”! 
The Bible records that God instructed 
Moses to send out agents “to spy out 


‘Quoted by Sanche de Gramont in The Secret War (1962), p. 64. 


the land of Canaan” (Numbers 13:20), 
and the provocative tradition of 
women in intelligence later was begun 
by Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, who 
sheltered the spies of Israel (Joshua 
2:1). 

The creation of a systematic, insti- 
tutionalized intelligence service in 
modern times is widely credited to 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
who transformed the haphazard 
intelligence-gathering Operations of 
the 18th century into a general military 
staff function. By the late [9th century, 
Europe had become a network of 
spies. Even so, the United States 
aS 
This article was condensed from the 
Editorial Research Report entitled 
“Intelligence Community,” by John 
Hamer, associate editor for Editorial 
Research Reports. 


inherited almost no semblance of 
organized intelligence, relying for 
many years on diplomats and military 
attachés for foreign information. The 
Revolutionary army’s spy network 
was an informal, rag-tag operation. 
Both sides employed spies during the 
Civil War, but they were largely 
ineffectual. 

World War I brought about the first 
significant expansion of U.S. intelli- 
gence activity, as the Army’s Military 
Intelligence Division staff grew from a 
small handful to some 1,200 during the 
war. It was cut back severely during 
the isolationist years between the two 
world wars, however, largely because 
of congressional skepticism and the 
lack of emphasis in State, War and 
Navy Departments on peacetime 
intelligence. But on Dec. 7, 1941, all 
that ended. 
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Centra. Intelligence Agency: 
Creation and Growth 

it is generally agreed that the CIA 
traces its beginnings to the gross 
in‘elligence that made the 
surprise Japanese attack on Pear! 
Warbor possible. The attack resulted 
natso much from faulty intelligence as 
trom the lack of an agency to evaiuate 
intelligence. Many warnings of the 
imminent assault were received but 
officials did not 
believe that such a mass attack was 
within Japanese capabilities.’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in July 194} had asked 
Col. Willam J. Donovan to set up a 
aew intelligence service for possible 
wartime use. “You'll have to start from 
scratch. We don't have an intelligence 
secvice”” FOR told Donovan. First 
called the Ottice of the Coordinator of 
laformation, the service was trans- 
formed in 1942 into the Office of 
Strategic Services (OSS). Originally 
iiended to supplement intelligence- 
wathering activities of the military, the 
OSS under the imaginative leadership 
of "Wild 3111” Donovan quickly gained 
a reputation for derring-do such as 
parachut ng spies behind enemy lines. 

Soon after the war. President 
iruman abolished the OSS. But the 
need for intelligence continued, and 
it January 1946 Truman issued an 
executive order establishing a succes- 
sor to the OSS and a precursor to the 
CIA the Central Intelligeace 
Group. [he new body operated under 
atrexecu ive council called the Nation- 
ol Intelligence Authority, consisting ot 
the secretaries of state, war, navy and 
the President’s personal military advis- 
ct, At first it was primarily a coordi- 
gating group which prepared daily 
intelliger.ce summaries for [ruman, 
but it alsa was authorized to perform 
special intelligence services under 
the direction of the executive council 
or the President. The first director 
ot Cenral Intelligence was Rear 
Adm. Sidney W. Souers, succeeded 


failure 


inored because 


Woen Secretar of the Navy Frank Knox vot ward of the attack. 
ie cxelaimea. "My God. this can't be true. This must mean the 


{be lippines.” 


in five months by Air Force Gen. 
Hoyt S| Vandenberg, who gave way 
in May 1947 to Rear Adm. Roscoe H. 
Hillenkoetter. 

During lenuthy postwar debate in 
Congress on nilitary reorganiation, 
the form of congressional legislation 
on intelligence took shape. The Na- 
tional Securiuy Act of 1947 which 
placed the armed services under a new 
Departiaent of Detense. also created 
both the Cerdral Intelligence Agency 
and the Nationai Security Ceuncil.? 
But it is clear frorn the hearings on the 
1947 act that no one knew exactly 


D ulles was 


a colorful figure who 
received wide coverage 
in the press despite the 

CIA’s intended secrecy and 
gained an almost legendary 
reputation as America’s 
“master spy.” 


what the nature of the new beasts 
would be. Rep. Fred E. Busbey (R-Tl1.) 
once asked Navy Secretary James V. 
Forressall: “f wonder if taere is any 
foundation lor the rumors that have 
come te me to the effect that through 
this Central Intelligence Agency they 
are contemplating operational activi- 
ties.”4 [1 was acrucial question. but the 
congressmar received a vague reply. 

[he yrowth of the CIA in sive and 
scope saraliels the cevelopment of the 
Cold) War, and the agency’s early 
leaders were military men. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter remained as director 
until 1950, when he was rep:aced by 
Army Gen. Walter Bedell Smith. The 
agency became more aggressive inter- 
nationally under Smith, but the man 
who was 1o put his stamp on the CIA 
was a civilian, Allen W. Dulles, who 


was named director by President Eisen- 


See Conitessional Quarters s {ongress ad ihe Nation, Vol. 
C965) pr 240-240 

Mouse C anmrtes on dsperd tures in the bexecunse Depart 
ments, hearings on the Natio vi Secamty Acre 1047 


nower in 1953. Vhe younger brother of 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Allen Dulles changed intelligence from 
1 shadowy business into a respectable 
professional career, attracting young 
and liberal intellectuals from all over 
the nation to join the agency. Dulles 
was a colortul figure who received 
wide coverage in the press despite the 
CILA’s intended secrecy and gained 
an almost legendary reputation as 
America’s “master spy.” 

During the 1950°s, the CIA ex- 
panded its activities in the realm ot 
covert political operations. It did this 
not under the 1947 or 1949 acts, but 
iheough a number of super-secret 
National Security Council intelligence 
directives which Professor Harry 
Howe Ransom of Vanderbilt Universi- 
ty calls “the real operating constitu- 
tron” of the CLA and which “only a few 
hizh government officials have ever 
seen.’ These filled the “loopholes” in 
the congressional legislation and 
created what many now call the CIA's 
“secret. charter.” Today, through its 
Directorate of Operations, until this 
vear called the Directorate of Plans. 
the CIA collects intelligence informa- 
tion and coordinates or engages in 
extensive secret operations around the 
world. The other half of the agency. 
called the Directorate of Intelligence, 
researches and analyzes the informa- 
tion which 1 gathered and makes 
reports. to the President and the 
National Security Council. The agency 
is believed to have about 18.000 
emplovees and an annual budget ol 
between $750 million and $1 billion. 


Expansion Within American 
Military Branches 

Despite its fame, the CIA is neither 
the biggest of the nation’s intelligence 
services nor does it have the largest 
budget. Those honors fall to the 
Defense Department, which oversees 
the multiple intelligence functions ot 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, the 
Army, Navy and Air Force intelligence 
services, the Joint Chiets of Staff and 


Ransom, op. cif, p. 89 
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the National Security Agency. The 
DIA was set up in 1961 by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara to 
coordinate and eliminate duplication 
in the separate intelligence units of the 
three armed services. Although its staff 
has grown to more than 5,000 and its 
budget to nearly $130 million, the DIA 
still has little independent power and 
the other three units continue to thrive. 
In addition, the DIA quietly feuds with 
the CIA over their roles.® 

Army intelligence, commonly called 
G-2, expanded in size during World 
War Il and in prestige after the Korean 
War. With a staff of some 38,500 anda 
budget of $775 million, Army intelli- 
gence has been severely criticized in 
recent years for involvement in domes- 
tic surveillance activities. Hearings by 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N.C.), 
chairman of the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, revealed that the Army 
had some 300 offices and 1,200 agents 
around the country collecting infor- 
mation on civilian “radicals,” “mili- 
tants,” students, politicians and other 
citizens. The expanded military opera- 
tions, begun during the Johnson 
administration, were reported to have 
compiled vast microfilm files and 
computerized dossiers on some 25 
million individuals. 

The Office of Naval Intelligence, 
with {0,000 personnel and a $775 
million budget, is responsible for 
gathering information on _ foreign 
navies, submarine forces and beach, 
pert and harbor characteristics. It 
claims to have eliminated spy ships 
such as the Pueblo, captured by North 
Korea in 1968, and the Liberty, 
attacked and badly damaged in the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war. The largest 
military intelligence unit is the Air 
Force’s A-2, which runs the “spy-in- 
the-sky” satellite program. It has 
become perhaps the most important 
element of the U.S. intelligence effort, 
employing 60,000 persons and a $2.8 
billion budget, spent mostly on recon- 
naissance equipment. 


*One of the best recent books on the intelligence community 
reveals much about DIA activities: Patrick J. McGarvev's CTA: 
the Myth and the Madness (1972) 


MATA HARI (Gertrude Zelle in real life), whose naked dancing led to lucrative love affairs with top 
French and German officials during W.W. 1. She was arrested as a spy by the French and was 
executed October, 1917. THE BRTTMAN ARCHIVE 
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C1A’s Legal Foundations 
[he 1947 National Security Act gave the CIA five specific statutory 


duties: 


“() 


to national security; 


“(2) Vo make recommendations to the National Security 
coordination of such intelligence activities... .; 

“(3) lo correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security, and provide for the appropriate dissemination of such intelligence 
within the government.... Provided that the agency shall have no police, 
powers, or internal security functions... .; 


subpoena, law-enforcement 


“(4) To perform, for the benefit of the 
additional services of common concern as the National Security Council 
determines can be more efficiently accomplished centrally: 

“(51 fo perform such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the National Security Council may from 


time 10 time direct.” 


lhe 1949 Central Intelligence Act firmly buttoned up the CIA’s cloak of 
secrecy by exempting it from numerous federal laws which governed other 
agencies. Congress allowed the agency to disregard laws that required 
“disclosure of the organization, functions, names, official titles, salaries or 
numbers of personnel employed by the agency.” It gave the director power 
to spend money “without regard to the provisions of jaw and regulations 
relating to the expenditure of government funds ” 


errr a 


Nat.onal Security Agency; 
Other Major Groups 

Among the Detense .Department’s 
intelligence agencies, the ultra-secret 
National Security Agency (NSA) Is 
almost ina class by itself. It is believed 
to be primarily responsible for “com- 
eaunications intelligence” - making 
end breaking codes, conducting elec- 
tronic. surveillance, and applying 
computer technology to the intelli- 
gence tield, Created in 1952 by a 
classified presidential directive, the 
NSA has about 25,000 employees and 
its budget is estimated at some $1 bil- 
on.’ 

“NSA's outposts listen to Soviet 
pilots fiyving MIGs over the Soviet 
Union and to Bulgarian army telex 
traffic just to cite two examples,” a 
reporter recently wrote.* NSA equip- 


(uile documented information exists on the NSA. but one 
uselul book 1 David Kahn’s The Code Breakers (1967). In 1960, 
twa NSA cmployees, Bernon F. Mitchell and William H. 
Martin. detected to Russia and released detailed statement on 
the organ zation and operations ot the agency 
“fad Srwe “The Great American Fe reign Policy Machine,” 
Washingt mua, June 1973, p. 114 


Vo advise the National Security Council in matters concerning such 
intelligence activities of the government departments and agencies as relate 


Pe ST ABE 


Council fer the 


existing intelligence agencies. such 


—— 
ment was on the U-2 spy plane shot 
down over Russia in 1960. The agency 
has a huge $40-million complex of 
buildings at Fort Meade, Md., anc 
several branches overseas. 

Sen. Milton R. Young (R-N.D.), & 
member ot the special Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Intel- 
ligence Operations, has commented 
“As far as foreign policy is concerned 
I think the National Security Agenc 
and the intelligence that it develop: 
has far more to do with fore:gn polic: 
than does the intelligence develope: 
by the CLA.” Ransom believes NSA’ 
potential role is more ominous: 


The National Security Agency ts 
symbot of the pervasiveness of technolog: 


Because it chiefly involves machinery. 


has managed to stay on politically neutr. 


ground.... But 
apparatus that bears watching, 
become ‘Big Brother's’ 
eavesdropping om an entire population 
1984 were ever to come in the Orwelliz 


sense.” 


“The neelligerce Ustabhshment (97). p aa. Ranse 
compre bensive volume ts a0 updated version ten earher be 
Contral Intelliveace and National Security (1958) 


NSA is a huge, secre! 
tor itcour t 
instrument fe: 


Other members of the American 
intelligence community include: 

Atomic Energy Commission keeps 
watch on atomic energy development 
and nuclear weapons capability of 
other nations. 

State Department’s Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research, relatively small 
(335 employees, $8 million budget). 
concentrates on gathering and analyz- 
ing information relevant to US. 
toreign policy. 

Treasury Department has about 150 
persons involved in intelligence, most- 
ly obtaining economic and narcotics 
information. 

Bureau of Customs, with 800 agents, 
investigates all smuggling cases except 
those dealing with narcotics. 

Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms has some 1,600 agents to 
investigate illegal traffic in spirits, 
cigarettes, firearms and explosives. 

The new Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration(DEA), as of July 1, 1973, was 
placed in charge of all federal narcotics 
investigations. It will have 2,000 agents 
and a $110 million budget during its 
first year. 

Secret Service investigates counter- 
{eiters and guards the President and 
other top tederal officials. [It was 
accused during the 1972 campaign of 
providing the Nixon administration 
with information on the Democratic 
nominee, Sen. George McGovern. The 
agency denied the charge. 

Internal Revenue Service has some 
2,300 agents in its intelligence division 
and a $76 million budget. The IRS was 
pressured by top White House statf 

members to provide politically valu- 
able tax information to the Nixen 
administration but, according to 
memos published June 28, 1973, by 
The New York Times, the agency 
resisted these efforts. 

U.S. Postal Service has about 1,750 
inspectors looking into postal-law 
violations on a $9 million budget. 

Still other agencies with intelligence 
functions: the Agency for Internation- 
al Development, the U.S. Information 
Agency, the Federal Communications 
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Commission, and the departments of 
Commerce, Interior, Agriculture and 
Justice. 


FBI as Nation’s Primary 
Internal Security Force 


Any consideration ‘of the intelli- 
gence community must necessarily 
include the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. Primarily responsible for 
domestic counterespionage, the FBI 
also has jurisdiction over a wide range 
of crimes including assassination, 
bank robbery, kidnapping and inter- 
state auto theft, and is the closest U.S. 
equivalent to a national police force. 
The FBI had its origins in Congress’s 
establishment of the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1871. Justice was soon found 
to have insufficient investigative re- 
sources. So Attorney General Charles 
J. Bonaparte in 1908 set up a small 
group of special investigators in a 
Bureau of Investigation. The bureau’s 
reputation sank steadily in the next 15 
years under a succession of corrupt 
and political attorneys gencral. 

With the appointment of J. Edgar 
Hoover as director in 1924 the bureau 
steadily withdrew from political or 
illegal activities. Attorney General 
Harlan Fiske Stone, who named 
Hoover to the post, said in 1933 that 
his appointee had “refused to yield to 
any kind of political pressure; he 
appointed to the bureau men of 
intelligence and education.... He 
withdrew it wholly from extra-legal 
activities and made it an efficient 
organization for investigation of 
criminal offenses against the United 
States,”10 

The bureau during the 1930’s won its 
reputation for capturing such “desper- 
adoes” as John Dillinger, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd, “Baby Face” Nelson and “Ma” 
and Fred Barker. In 1935 it was 
renamed the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and in 1936 was given jurisdic- 
tion over espionage and sabotage. As 
the years passed and the gangster 
threat faded, the FBI turned to such 


Quoted by Alpheus T. Mason. Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the 
Law (1956), p. £52. 


matters as spying and subversion, 
civil-rights strife, organized crime and 
political terrorism. Its record during 
World War II is almost universally 
regarded as outstanding; with the 
onset of the Cold War the bureau 


turned its attention to Communist 
subversion. The FBI infiltrated the 
Communist Party U.S.A. so thor- 


oughly that people joked that the party 
had more FBI informers than bona 
fide members, but Hoover soon began 
to stir criticism as being preoccupied 
with Communists and insensitive to 
civil rights in the South. Complaints 
mounted during the 1960’s as many 
argued that Hoover had grown auto- 
cratic and vindictive and was long 
overdue for retirement. 

The late Hale Boggs (D-I.a.), then 
House majority leader, charged in 
April 1971 that the FBI had tapped his 
home phone. The allegation was never 
proved. It was revealed at about the 
same time that the bureau had moni- 
tored conversations of Rep. John 
Dowdy (D-Texas), who was convicted 
of accepting bribes, and had spied on 


1970 Earth Day rallies and on radical 
leaders. In March 1971, the theft and 
later publication of documents from 
the FBI's office in Media, Pa., revealed 
that the bureau’s surveillance activities 
were much more extensive than had 
previously been imagined. 

Although many federal officials 
have maintained that domestic surveil- 
lance of civilians has ceased, the 
Watergate revelations have brought 
new questions to bear on that conten- 
tion. Many now argue that all domes- 
tic surveillance activities should be 
examined ina public forum, and warn 
that the vast files compiled in the past 
by the FBI might be subject to misuse 
by government officials in the future.!! 
“Perhaps the best clue of all,” Thomas 
Powers wrote in The Atlantic in 
October 1972, “is the 35,000 square feet 
devoted to domestic intelligence files 
in the FBI's massive new Washington 
headquarters. All other crimes will get 
only 23,000 square feet...” A 


"See “Future of the FBI” Editorial Research Reports 1971, Vol. 
1, pp. 473-499 


Reprinted by permission from the Fditorial Research Report of 
July 25, 1973, 
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WHAT TRIGGERED © 
THE CURRENT 
CONTROVERSY? 


mbarrassed by revelations of 
its cooperation with the White 
House “plumbers” and its $8- 
militon role in the overthrow 


of Chilean President Salvador A\I- 
rende, the CIA had enough public 
image trouble already. Then, on 
December 22, 1974, Seymour Hersh 
disclosed in The New York Times that 
the Agency had conducted extensive 
strvenlance in the U.S. ~ apparently 
in violation of the National Security 
Act of 1947 which limits it to foreizn 
espionage and compiled intelligence 
fules on some 10,000 Americans. The 
CIA’s domestic operations reportedly 
included wiretaps, break-ins and 
surreptitious interception of mail. 

What had been a smoldering brush 
tire exploded 
criticism which quickly spread to tre 
t 3h. Two former assistants to J. Edgar 
Hoover confirmed the long-rumored 
existence of FBI files on the private 
hives of public figures, including 
several members of Congress. 

Critics point out that these are only 
the latest in a long series of illegal -- or 
at least questionable — activities by 
the U.S. ntelligence community. 

ihrough its counterintelligence 
programs (COINTELPROs), the FBI 
fo: manv years conducted extensive 
spying on political groups in the U.‘. 
programs, unrelated to law 
involved the use of 
informers, 


These 
enforcement. 
electronic surveillance. 


agents provocateurs and a variety of 


“dirty tric<s” such as notifying credit 


Ts 


into a holocaust of 


Bureas and emplovers of aw group 


member’s illegal, immoral or radical 
ACTIVITIES. 

It was revealed in 1970 that Army 
Intelligence was heavily engaged in 
domestic political surveillance of its 
own, and had amassed files en over 
100.000 civihans. Phe National Securi- 
ty Agency (NSA) is) rumored to 
monitor and record every overseas 
telephone ca: originating in the U.S. 
And according to recent allegations, 
the Internal Revente Service was not 
above party to occasional 
political espionage. 

The CIA’s history of controversial 
activities goes back at least te 1953, 
when it organized and directed a coup 
which overthrew the regime of Premier 
Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran. 
Other acknowledged operations: the 
overthrow of Guatemala’s President 
Jacobo Arbenz in 1954: the attempted 
overthrow. ot 


heing 


1960: the Bay of Pigs fiasco in 19691: the 
organizauon cf a secret army of 30,000 
in Laos Yeginning in 1962; the success- 
tul cour against President Nee Dinh 
Diem of South Vietnam in which 
Diem and his brother were k-lled: 
subsidization of the National Student 
Association und the 
funds through several foundation 
condults to other business. labor, 
church, university and cultural organi- 
zations, infiltration of overseas labor 
movements with the help of AFL -C1O; 
arning of policeme n from: about a 


ees 
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President Sukarno. of 
Indonesia in 1958: the U-2 incident of 


channehne of 


dozen U.S. police forces tn the arts of 
espionage. 

In addition, the CIA has been 
accused of participating in the coup 
which installed a military dictatorship 
in Greece in 1967 and suspected ot 
being involved in the 1970 overthrow 
of Prince Norodom Sihanouk ot 
Cambodia. According to Time maga- 
zine. credible sources now insist that 
the CIA took part in plots to assassi- 
nate Fidel Castro (with the helo of 
the Mafia), Ratael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic (successful) and 
Francois Duvalier of Haiti (unsuccess- 
tul). 

lad Szule suggests that the CIA was 
tar more deeply involved in the 
Watergate affair than ts generally 
supposed. And he outlines in detail! the 
CEA’s $2000-million worldwide corpo- 
rate empire, a network of CIA-owned 
companies that provide “fireproof 
covers for overseas Operations.” 

Murray Seeger traces the FBI's 
“authority” for its counterintelligence 
activities and questions whether the 
EBI’s internal security “mission” 
should be allowed to continue. 

Christopher Pyle, the former army 
intelligence officer who blew. the 
whistle on Army Intelligence in 1970, 
follows up his earher revelations with 
claims that nothing has really changed, 
that “military intelligence continues to 
keep American civilians under surveil- 


lance.” 


Skeptic 
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Politicization of the CIA 


Tad Szulc 


ee 
If the probers get to the bottom of t 


he CIA affair, 


what (and who) are they likely to find? 


President Ford no sooner said that 
he wished to know and tell the whole 
truth about the illegal domestic opera- 
tions of the Central Intelligence 
Agency than he placed this investiga- 
tion in the hands of an eight-man blue- 
ribbon commission whose immediate 
problem may lie in its own unreality. 
Its chairman, Vice-President Nelson 
Rockefeller, and several of its most 
knowledgeable members have long, 
intimate, and protective ties with the 
U.S. intelligence community, which 
could conceivably lead them to see the 
CIA’s controversial doings in a rela- 
tively charitable light. 

The crucial question to be answered 
by the commission is this: who knew 
about the CIA’s portion of what John 
Mitchell characterized as the Nixon 
White House “horrors”? Was it Rich- 
ard Nixon himself, orchestrating a 
comprehensive plan to push the Unit- 
ed States toward a police state? Was it 
former CIA Director Richard Helms? 
Was it General Robert Cushman Jr.,a 
close associate of Richard Nixon’s 
and, at the time, the agency’s deputy 
director? Or was it Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger, the man who, in 
effect, runs the entire U.S. intelligence 
community? Charity may not be the 
most necessary attribute for a group 
whose mission includes determining 
whether sufficient safeguards sur- 
round the CIA. 

In any event, this commission and 
the newly created congressional inqui- 
ry committees can hardly do its work 
adequately unless, along with the 
Watergate special prosecutor, it gains 
access to the treasure trove of Richard 
Nixon’s materials held by the Ford 
White House. 

Federal investigators are convinced 


that among the 900 reels of tapes 
(adding up to some 5,400 listening 
hours) and 42 million documents in the 
White House complex there is ample 
evidence to verify how and why the 
former president and his associates 
went about misusing and abusing the 
American intelligence community for 
their own political ends — at the 
expense of the civil rights of American 
citizens. 

ea 


Tad Szulc, a prize-winning freelance 


journalist and writer, is an authority 


on the intelligence community. He 
covered the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 for The New 
York Times and is a frequent contribu- 
tor to New York magazine, from 
which this article is adapted. Among 
his books are Compulsive Spy: The 
Strange Career of E. Howard Hunt 
(1974) and Innocents at Home (1974). 


The CIA, the FBI and military 
intelligence have been snooping 
around the United States for a long 
time, but there has been nothing quite 
like the carryings on under Nixon. 
These activities far transcend in im- 
portance recently reported “massive” 
CIA spying on antiwar militants. They 
included direct domestic police func- 
tions in support of local police forces, 
White House-directed surveillance of 
selected individuals for political rea- 
sons, mail intercepts, the political 
misuse of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice, considerable cooperation with 
the “plumbers,” and the management 
of a $200-million-a-year top-secret 
CIA corporate empire. 

The existence of this vast interna- 
tional corporate empire has a new 
relevance, presumably of interest to 
the Rockefeller commission. Present 
foreign aid legislation prohibits the 
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funding of covert CIA operations 
abroad unless the president certifies to 
Co gress their need for U.S. national 
see tity, Tie availability of funds in 
<‘1A-owned and profit-making busi- 
aesses could circumvent the intent of 
Uoapress. 

ew York magazine has learned 
aetails of these and other hidden 
intelligence Operations through recent 
research and wide-ranging interviews 
throughout the United States intelli- 
acnce community. A presidential 
commission seriously interested in 
vetting to the bottom of things surely 
sould do much more. Curiously, 
though, tre contents of the Nixon 
cache, which would be the most vital 
aspect of its investigations, were 
referred tc by neither Ford nor any 
other senior administration official in 
the course of announcing formation of 
che comission. The Nixon tapes 
would speak for themselves. The CIA 
wil teil as much. or as little, as it 
chooses to the blue-ribbon investiga- 
iors. a potentialivy sympathetic group. 

(ae White House tapes and docu- 
ments are believed to contain juicy 
material taat would document other 
areas of N xon abuses —- most notably 
concerning legal wiretaps, violations 
of the internal Revenue Service’s 
stitutes on the secrecy of tax returns, 
ard other startling attempts to subvert 
th: functions of government depart- 
ments for the former  president’s 
political advantage. 

When the tapes are obtained, the 
special prosecutor hopes later this year 
to come up with new indictments 
against, among others, those who 
during Nison’s reign installed what are 
believed t> have been illegal national 
security wiretaps against administra- 
tion officals and Washington news- 
men. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
agents, Justice Department Internal 
Security Jivision officials, Washing- 
ten police officers, or even CIA 
operatives may have done the work. 
Saould the wiretap case go to trial, the 
special prosecutor is certain to call as 
witnesses Kissinger and his former 
deputy. General Alexander M. Haig 


Jr., who 1s now commander-in-chuef of 


NATO forces. Both have already 
acknowledged reccmmending — the 
names ot those to be wiretapped. 
Officials faruliar with the situation 
suggest that new disclosures from the 
Nixon «materials may create acute 
embarrassment for Henry Kissinger. 
Inasmuch as the CIA reports to the 
president of the United States through 
the mechanism of the National Securi- 
ty Council, headed by Kissinger since 
1969, and since he is chairman of the 
NSC’s ~40 Committee,” concerned 
with the mest secret intelligence 


Tree 


have been a number of 
unexplained moves both 
by the CIA and the White 
House suggestive of a 
no-holds-barred power 
struggie within the intelli- 
gence community, possibly 
involving Kissinger 
iimself. 


operations abroad, it is a valid ques- 
tion how much he might have known 
about the agency’s secret operations. 
Privately. many officials further 
argue that Kissinger probably had to 
be aware of the CIA’s domestic 
activities. For example, the d:v.ding 
line between the agency’s foreign and 
domestic counter:ntelligence work 
the tracking of foreign intelligence 
operatives is completely hiurred, 
particularly siace J. edgar Hoover, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s late 
director, suspended all counterespio- 
nage cooperation with the CIA in 
1969. It indeed other CIA units aside 
from the Counterintelligence Staff 
beionging to the office of tae Deputy 
Director of Operations (DD), also 
known as the Clandestine Services, 
became engaged in purely domestic 
operations between 1969 and ‘972, it 


-vyuld have been an affront to Kissin- 
ver to keep him in the dark. It must be 
remembered that from the moment he 
-noved into the White House in 1969, 
\issinger insisted on maintaining full 
-ontrol of the CIA to the point where 
uccessive CIA directors had no direct 
nrivate access to Nixon, the present 
iirector, William E. Colby, usually 
-ees President Ford in Kissinger’s 
wresence. 

in this sense, then, Kissinger is part 
ind parcel of the whole intelligence 
-ontroversy. As of now, so is his friend 
ind benefactor, Vice-President Rocke- 
eiler. 

ihere are also some reasons to 
suspect that the whole affair is im- 
nensely more complex and sensitive 
nan the simple possibility that the 
‘ounterintelligence Staff ran private 
-pving operations against the antiwar 
movement. Phere have been a number 
i unexplained moves bothby the CIA 
and the White House suggestive of a 
no-holds-barred power struggle within 
‘he intelligence community, possibly 
uivolving Kissinger himself. Ford’s 
decision to “get to the bottom” of the 
present CIA affair -- an abrupt 
departure from past White House 
sractice in CIA matters -- is an 
siement in the mystery. 

One possibility, insiders say, is that 
ihe need was perceived at the highest 
ievels of the government to hide the 
real CIA enterprises during and before 
the Watergate era -— such as undertak- 
ing direct police functions and dirty 
work tor the Nixon White House. 
Because bits of information were 
beyinning to surface, these insiders 
say, it was judged less damaging to go 
along with the limited charge of 


“massive spying” against the antiwar 


movement. 
A related possibility is that the 
“massive spying” disclosures last 


month were the result of deliberate 
CIA leaks. Their objective: to help 
eliminate James Angleton, the head of 
the Counterintelligence Staff, one of 
the CIA’s most powerful and inde- 
pendent senior officials and long a 
thorn in Colby’s and Kissinger’s sides. 
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—WILLIAM E. COLBY— 


DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE (D.C.1.) 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE (D.D.C.1.) 


—LIEUTENANT GENERAL VERNON WALTERS— 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS (D.D.0.) 


(Also called Clandestine Services) 
—WILLIAM NELSON— 


FOREIGN 


STAFF (F.I. 


INTELLIGENCE 


COUNTER- 
INTELLIGENCE 
STAFF (C.1.) 


COVERT 
ACTION 
STAFF (C.A.) 


) 


PROPRIETARY 
OPERATIONS* 
(C.LA.-owned 


OFFICE OF 
SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


companies) 


ISRAEL 
INTELLIGENCE TECHNICAL DOMESTIC 
STAFF* SERVICES OPERATIONS 
DIV. DIV. 
(T.S.D.) (D.0.D.) 
WESTERN SOVIET aERIGR WESTERN RECORDS Pra 
EUROPE BLOC BV HEMISPHERE INTEGRATION OO". 
DIV. DIV. re DIV. DIV. OFFICE 
(W.E.) (S.B.) (AF.) (W.H.) (R.1.D.) 
REGIONAL REGIONAL REGIONAL REGIONAL REGIONAL REGIONAL 
AND AND AND AND AND AND STAFF 
COUNTRY COUNTRY COUNTRY COUNTRY COUNTRY COUNTRY “D” 
DESKS DESKS DESKS DESKS DESKS DESKS 
*Does not appear on C.1.A. tables of organization submitted to Congress. 
Angleton and his Counterintelli- surveillance of American citizens never proved — that many of its 


gence group were initially singled out 
as culprits in the spying scandal despite 
the high probability, as it now appears, 
that an entirely separate CIA branch, 
the Domestic Operations Division 
(subsequently: renamed the Foreign 
Resources Division), conducted do- 
mestic operations. 

The little-known Domestic Opera- 
tions Division (DOD) and the mysteri- 
ously named “Division D” (now 
renamed “D Staff’) carried out the 
bulk of domestic activities, ranging 
from wholly legitimate ones to some 
that were quite shady. 

That which CIA officials speaking 
privately have conceded to be the 
“gray area” of operations is the 


suspected of contacts with foreign 
intelligence. Although the 1947 Na- 
tional Security Act, which created the 
CIA, specifically forbids domestic 
police functions by the agency, it is 
argued that such activity is simply an 
extension of foreign counterintelli- 
gence. 

It is widely known in Washington 
intelligence circles that the CIA, and 
especially Counterintelligence, sus- 
pected a number of dissident and 
radical American groups of ties with 
Communist intelligence services —- 
and not only in the antiwar movement 
context. The Black Panthers, for 
example, were under close CIA sur- 
veillance based on the suspicion -~ 


members traveled to Algeria and 
Moscow for ideological indoctrination 
and then to North Korea for sabotage 
and guerrilla training, 

But although it engaged in financing 
such groups as the National Student 
Association for intelligence operations 
abroad, and publishing houses, maga- 
zines, and news agencies for foreign 
propaganda in pre-Nixon days, former 
Director Richard Helms and the CIA 
drew something of a line at “targeting” 
Americans at home. Nor would the 
CIA busy itself abroad on essentially 
domestic matters. In the 1960's, for 
example, Helms personally refused a 
request from the Internal Revenue to 
establish surveillance in South Amer- 
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tea on a tux evader, an American 
citizen, who had skipped overseas 
owing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in back taxes. 

Jnder Mixon, however, the climate 
changed totally. In December, 1970, 
ficims fitted the CIA into the secret 
intelligence Evaluation Committee at 
the White House. fhe unit grew out of 
the secret domestic intelligence plan 
drafted for Nixon by his aide Tom 
Huston six months earlier. Under 
enormous White House pressure, the 
CIA. began to become involved in 
activities, often in clear 
own statute. For 


de mestic 
violation of its 
example: 

1. Police functions. uring the 
1969-1972 period of massive anti-war 
demonstrations, particularly in Wash- 
ington, the CIA, responding to White 
House requests, trained and advised 
local police departments in the arts ot 
intelligence and communications. 

There is no question but that this 
CA police function, also carried cut 
in New York and Chicago, specifically 
vielated che National Security Act. 
CYA training of U.S. police forces 
ended on.y in 1974. 

2. Plumbers. Vhe record of Water- 
gate investigations shows that acting 
ona telephone call from John Ehrlich- 
man, then Nixon’s chief of the Domes- 
tic Council, the CIA provided one of 
the plumbers, Howard Hunt, with 
disguise equipment on a “one-time 
pasis.” 

Rut private investigations suggest 
taut in addition to the help obtained 
f-em the CIA headquarters on this 
particular occasion, the plumbers were 
equipped tor other missions by the 
ewency’s clandestine offices in Miami 
end outside San Francisco. 

3. The corporate empire. This ts one 
of the CLA’s most sensitive secrets. The 
network of CLA-owned companies 
was crea:ed in 1950, at the height of the 
iold War, to provide fireproof covers 
for overseas operations. In the 1960's, 


it was used to disguise the financing of 


such enerprises as the Bay of Pigs 


invasion of Cuba, the use of anti- 
Castro Cuban pilots and B-26’s in the 
Congo, the “secret army” of Meo 
iribesmen in Laos, and a variety of 
other covert activities. Under Nixon, 
tunds for domestic operations, includ- 
ing some plumber-type operations, 
were channeled through the CIA’s 
“proprietary” or front corporations. 
{he most famous, though not neces- 
sarily the most important, of them was 
the Robert R&R. Mullen & Co. in 
Washington, where Hunt was “em- 
ployed” after leaving the CIA. 

‘Phe holding company for the CIA’s 
corporate empire is the Pacific Corpo- 
rat:on lecateé in Washington. Pacific, 


A. this 


point in time, as they say, 
the CIA looks very much 
like a public agency of 
awesome power that is 
now beyond effective 
public control. 


whose subsidiaries are said to employ 
some 20.000 people worldwide, was 
incorporated in Dover, Delaware, on 
July 10, 1950, by the Prentice Hall 
Corporation (no kin to the publishing 
firm of that name), an incorporating 
agent for hundreds of firms that enjoy 
Delaware’s tax advantages. 

The Pacilic Corporation owns such 
operational CIA companies as Air 
America, Inc., whose planes supported 
all the agency operations in Indochina; 
C.A.V (Civil Air Transport) Co., Ltd., 
a Taiwan-based airline often used by 
the CLA; Air Asia Co., Ltd.. specializ- 
ing in wircralt maintenance, the Pacific 
Engineering Company, and the Than 
Pacific Services Co., Ltd. 

CIA insiders say that the Pacific 
Corporation may own dozens of other 
companies elsewhere in the United 
States and abroad. It may be impossi- 
ble to unravel all the corporate 


-amifications of the Pacific firm 
ithout a detailed inspection of the 
‘LA’s books, something a determined 
residential commission could do. 

It is known that the Pacific Corpo- 
ation had about $200 million in 
“sales” in 1972. This fact emerged 
vhen the Price Commission, engaged 
n classifying companies by their size 
or reporting purposes, came upon the 
Pacific Corporation’s tax returns. 

ax returns? Of course. Because the 
corporation serves as a CLA cover, it 
aus to behave like all other companies. 
thus it pays taxes. 

The final irony is that the Pacific 
‘orporation actually makes a profit 
in its different operations; the prob- 
em is how to feed it back, discreetly, to 
she U.S. Treasury. The empire also 
inances secret overseas operations. To 
disguise the movement of a large 
volume of dollars — as was the case in 
Vietnam and in the preparations for 
the overthrow of the Chilean regime in 
i973 — friendly American banks and 
currency houses discreetly handle this 
flow of funds. 


As we have seen, one hand at the 
CIA often doesn’t know what the other 
does. This surely applied during the 
Nixon period. when the White House 
may have been dealing directly with 
senior CIA officials friendly to it and 
willing to twist the statute to please the 
president. But at this point in time, as 
they say, the CIA looks very much like 
a public agency of awesome power that 
is now beyond effective public control. 
And there is reason to wonder whether 
the Rockefeller commission may be up 
to the job of checking it and providing 
the safeguards promised by President 
tord. In the end, the responsibility 
may be left to Senate and House Select 
committees looking into everything 
trom the CIA’s domestic spying to 
foreign assassinations. | 


Reprinted by permission of the author fram the January 20, 1975 


issue of New York magazine 
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Will Congress 


Exorcise the Ghost of J. Edgar? 


Murray Seeger 


With J. Edgar Hoover gone, the FBI may be far more 
vulnerable to its Congressional critics 


Like the low, threatening clouds of 
late winter, the ghost of John Edgar 
Hoover lingers over Washington 
nearly three years after his death. 

Within the next few weeks, five 
different congressional bodies will be 
rummaging through various Hoover- 
lan closets as they never dared while he 
was alive. 

There is an atmosphere over Capitol 
Hill that suggests an imminent storm 
of disclosures that is likely to forever 
wound the careful reputation Hoover 
built over more than a half century of 
government service. 

Many authorities believe that the 
congressional review also may force 
fundamental changes in the operation 
of Hoover's alter ego and _ living 
monument, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

Despite Hoover's half century of 
involvement in controversial public 
issues, No congressional group has ever 
before investigated accusations that he 
had abused his immense power. His 
remarkably high reputation plus a 
subliminal fear among congressmen 
that “he had something on everyone” 
has protected Hoover and the FBI 
from public scrutiny. 

The goal of the new inquiries is to 
find how far from its authority the FBI 
has strayed. While parallel investiga- 
tions of the Central Intelligence 
Agency have taken most of the public’s 
attention in recent weeks, many legal 
authorities and civil rights spokesmen 
are convinced that the examinations of 
the FBI have greater potential impact 
for most Amcricans. 


se ee 


J. EDGAR HOOVER at his desk in the 1920's. 


The CIA is under attack for appar- 
ently gathering domestic intelligence 
files on as many as 14,000 Americans 
in violation of its charter to operate 
overseas. 

By comparison, the FBI has more 
than 6.5 million files, fingerprints from 
more than 85 million persons and 58 
million index cards in its archives. An 
undisclosed proportion of the files 
De eG 
Murray Seeger is a staff writer for the 
Los Angeles Times, from which this 
article has been excerpted. 


THE BETTMAN ARCHIVE 


include information about political 
activities of individuals and organiza- 
tions ranging from those blatantly 
revolutionary and violent to those 
most pacific. 

While the CIA is given modest 
oversight by two congressional sub- 
committees and on some activities 
must get authority directly from the 
President, the FBI operated under 
Hoover with no congressional supervi- 
sion beyond an annual ritual approval 
of its budget. Congressional probers 
also will attempt to uncover the 
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personai files Hoover apparently kep- 
on individuals ranging from the 
President to FBI file clerks. 

I BI Director Clarence M. Kelley, a 
20-vear bureau veteran and former 
Kansas City police chief, has been 
tcying to locate these files to satisty 
congressional critics, to gain support 
his efforts to reform bureau 
operations and to parry efforts to split 
away the FBI's internal security tunc- 
tion, 

“Kelley will need some time to make 
any real changes, but this Congress 
may not give it to him,” a former 
bureau ofvicial and Hoover critic 
observed. 

Hoover, who officially stood at the 
fourth level of the federal bureaucracy, 
was so powerful that none of the eight 
Presidents under which he served 
dared remove him even when he was 
ins abordinate. 

The portion of the Hoover heritage 
that is causing most concern is the 
res alt of an expansion of FBI activities 
into the area of internal security and 
inteligence in 1939 on the basis of a 
directive from President Frankhn D. 
Roosevelt reacting to the start of 
World War IL. 

'n his formal 1939 instructions, 
Rcasevelt ordered all law officers to 
give the FBI “any information relative 
to espionage, counterespionage, sabo- 
tage. subversive activities and viola- 
tions of the neutrality laws.” 

The Roosevelt statement was an 
elaboration of a more limited internal 
memo in which Attorney General 
frank Murphy has asked the Presi- 
de it to take steps against the growing 


for 


prohlem of “espionage, counterespio- 


aaze and sabotage.” 

In developing its huge political 
intelligence files in the last 35 years, the 
FBI has acted with authority based cn 
those two statements. But the bureau 
could also draw on the experience of 
its director. 

Within two years after he entered 
the Department of Justice in 1917, 
Hoover was named head of the new 
General Intelligence Division, watch- 


ing “alien agitators.” and became 
deeply engrossed in the chore of 
tracking down the 400,000 members of 
revolutionary organizations, particu- 
larly the International Workers of the 
World and Communist Party. Raids 
coordinated by Hoover resulted in 
3,500 arrests and the deportation of 
more than 700 aliens 

In the months following the raids, a 
national uproar erupted because of the 
manner in which individuals were 
arrested wholesale and deprived of 
their civii rights. A Senate investiga- 
tion was conducted with Hoover as a 
cautious witness. 

Hoover admitted arrests had been 
made without warrants and Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer blamed 
individual agents for going beyond 


| n 1939, 


Roosevelt ordered all law 
officers to give the FBI 
“any information relative 
to espionage, counter- 
espionage, sabotage, sub- 
versive activities and 
violations of the 
neutrality laws.” 
their instructions. [he Senate commit- 
tee coud not agree on a_ report, 
however, and the investigation was 
closed. Warren Harding became Presi- 
dent, and Hoover was made assistant 
chief of the Bureau of Investigation 

under William J. Burns. 

Hoover moved up the final step in 
his bureaucratic climb in December, 
1924, when he was made chiet of the 
bureau ind given orders to clean out 
the political hacks and volunteer 
agents «who had been gathered by 
Burns. 

One ct Hoover's greatest skills was 
ingratiating himself with his superiors. 
As his prestige and confidence grew, he 
tended to suffer successive attorneys 


general and develop direct lines of 


communication to the White House. 


While Hoover believed himself an 
€<pert on communism and the Soviet 
Union, the early target of FBI intelli- 
gence activity was the German- 
American Bund, an association that 
housed Nazi spies. 

With his new authority, Hoover sent 
his agents to find saboteurs and spies 
but also investigated-strikes in defense 
plants to see if they were enemy- 
iispired. 

Roosevelt gave him other, even 
riore controversial assignments. 
“FDR saw nothing wrong in asking 
tie FBI to investigate those opposing 
ris lend-lease policy -- a purely 
colitical request,” recalled William C. 
Sullivan, the FBf’s number three man 
tor 30 years. 

From a few scattered records, it is 
iso known that in this period of close 

ssociation with the President, Hoover 

started sharing some of the juicier 
-ems of gossip his agents and infor- 
siants picked up about Washington 
officials in the era of wartime vigi- 
jance. 

Most critics accept the necessity for 
ine FBI to devote its skillful techniques 
ro control the large number of foreign 
. spionage agents who enter the United 
‘tates and to protect military and 
‘echnical secrets. 

The widespread concern evolves 
irom the broad interpretation that the 

-Bi has adopted in fulfilling its official 
iunction. In 1974 the FBI described its 
vole in this way when asking for its 
annual budget: 

“ The FBI’s investigative responsibil- 
ties in the internal security field cover 
i broad range of activities which pose 
clear and present dangers to our 
-ociety and government. The work in 
his field continues to mount and 
‘equires a heavy commitment of our 
-esources.” 

ihe central question for the com- 
mittees is whether the FBI should 
continue to have authority over 
nternal security laws and if its respon- 
sibility in that field should be more 
specifically defined. fa 
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Big Brother in Olive Drab 


Christopher H. Pyle 


Despite official embarrassment over the disclosures 
of 1970, U.S. Army surveillance of civilians continues 


The U.S. Army still has not learned 
its lesson. Despite three years of 
embarrassing publicity, congressional 
hearings, and court cases, military 
intelligence continues to keep Ameri- 
can civilians under surveillance. 

The latest reports come out of West 
Germany, where army agents have 
been keeping a close watch on political 
activists in the American community 
there. How the agents have been doing 
this can be seen in Berlin Democratic 
Club v. Schlesinger, a lawsuit filed 
against the military recently in Wash- 
ington, D.C. [the case is not expected 
to be resolved for another two years ~- 
Editor]. Plaintiffs in the case, who are 
being represented by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, include mem- 
bers of the Berlin Democratic Club 
(an affiliate of the U.S. Democratic 
Party), journalists, lawyers, and cler- 
gymen. They allege that in 1972 and 
1973 army agents infiltrated meetings 
of the club, tapped the telephone of an 
American citizen living in Heidelberg, 
and intercepted privileged communi- 
cations between American civilian 
attorneys and their GI clients. They 
also accuse the army of spying on two 
Methodist ministers who were coun- 
seling GI's, kecping records on Ameri- 
cans who signed a petition calling for 
the impeachment of the president, and 
opening the first-class mail of Ameri- 
can civilians (a federal crime). The 
plaintiffs have copies of wiretap logs 
and other documents to back up their 
charges. 

The way tn which the surveillance in 
Germany came to light followed the 
pattern set during the recent con- 
troversy over the army’s monitoring of 
civilian politics within the United 


Skeptic 


Insignia of the US. Army Intelligenee Com- 


mand. featuring the Golden Sphinx. symbol of 
eternal silence. 


States. Intelligence agents, fed up with 
what they saw as an abuse of authority, 
leaked information to the plaintiffs 
and the press. Confronted with the dis- 
Pe i 
Christopher H. Pyle, a former captain 
in army intelligence, triggered the 
controversy over military surveillance 
of civilian politics with his article in the 
January 1970 issue of The Washington 
Monthly. He has served as a consul- 
tant to Senator Ervin’s Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights and present- 
ly teaches government and law at the 
John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
in New York. This article, abridged 
here, appeared in The Civil Liberties 
Review under the title “Spies Without 
Masters: The Army Still Watches 
Civilian Politics.” 


closures, Pentagon officials expressed 
surprise, agreed that the “counterdissi- 
dence plan” under which the menitor- 
ing was being carried out was “inap- 
propriate,” and ordered it withdrawn. 
In recent months inspection teams 
from Washington have been visiting 
other intelligence units at home and 
overseas in an effort to squelch similar 
operations before the army is ernbar- 
rassed once again. 


Past Embarrassments 


What is most striking about the 
latest round of disclosures is not that 
military intelligence is still curious 
about civilian politics, but that the 
Pentagon’s civilian chiefs have not yet 
brought the intelligence bureaucracy 
under their complete control. The 
failure has not been for want of trying. 

Disclosures of military surveillance 
operations have been a source of 
continual embarrassment to the ar- 
my’s secretariat since early 1970. Over 
and over again, the department’s 
civilian officials have been publicly 
reminded that during the late 1960’s 
military intelligence had, without their 
knowledge or approval, undertaken to 
keep watch over the membership, 
ideology, programs, and practices of 
virtually every political protest group 
in the country. Over 1,500 plainclothes 
agents, working out of some 300 
offices from coast to coast, monitored 
demonstrations of all kinds, from Klan 
rallies in North Carolina to antiwar 
protests at Harvard. Some posed as 
television reporters and carried bogus 
press credentials; others developed 
elaborate cover stories and infiltrated 
a number of civil rights, antiwar, and 
counterculture groups. By the end of 
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the decade, army intelligence was 
iaintaining active files on more than 
100.000 civitan protesters at more 
than 350 record centers. 

According to the military, the main 
reason for its domestic itelligence 
operations was to assure itself of early 
warning of civil disorders which it 
intght be called upon to quell. A 
secondary purpose was to keep track 
of groups that might solicit soldiers to 
desert. disobey orders, or otherwise 
menttest disaffection with military 
service. A third reason was to keep 
track of possibly subversive organiza- 
tions that might promote espionage, 
sabotage, or sedition. 

in approving these general missions, 
tre army s civiltan chiefs assumed that 
riittary intelligence would tie its 
inquirtes ~ather closely to the everyday 
needs of military commanders and 
would turn to civilian law enforcement 
upencies when information on civilians 
was ceguied. The intelligence chiefs, 
an the other hand, rarely drew sharp 
distinctions between the — vartous 
imssions, but instead assumed a 
‘itnally unlinuted power to watch all 
solitical protests, mo matter how 
peaceful they might be. The monitor- 
ing was aot confined, as they said it 
would be, to lfatson with civilian 
avencies and a close reading of the 
press. Army agents were assigned to 
waich demonstrations, attend meet- 
ings, photograph and tape-record 
protesters, and infiltrate civil rights 
and antiwar groups. The army’s card 
files, dossiers, and computer data- 
>sanks recorded not only the erimuinal 
activites of such  violence-prone 
geoups as the Minutemen and Weath- 
ermen, but the political expressions of 
such law-abiding ones as Young 
Amer.cans for Freedom, Women 
Strike tor Peace, the National Urban 
feague, and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Reports on individu- 
als meiuded not only accounts of their 
public activities. but detailed informa- 
tion on their personal lives as well. 

At first, the army's civilian chiefs 
were dubious on hearing the regorts of 
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this surveillance. However, after mak- 
ing inquiries of their own, they 
conceded that the monitoring might 
have gone “beyond the army’s 
mission,” and wgreed to cut it back, 
Pentagon officials were predded to 
give high priority to the cutback by 
repeated disclosures in the press (over 
100 former agents eventually came 


forth), twa lawsuits. and a= well- 
publicized series of congressional 
hearings. The hearings, held before 


Senator Sam J Ervin's Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights in Febuary 


Beecorains 


to the military, the main 
reason for its domestic 
intelligence operations 
was to assure itself of 
early warning of civil 
disorders which it might 
be called upon to quell. 


and March 1971. also encouraged the 
Department of Defense to extend 
restriclions previously imposed on 
army aupents to the intelligence arms of 
the navy and air force as well. The 
secretary of defense appointed a 
special committee the Defense 
Investigative Review Counc! (DIRC: 

composed of civilian officials drawr 
from the various military department: 
to see to it that the new policy wa: 
carricd out, During the last two year. 
the DIRC has conducted a series 6° 
unannounced inspections throughout 
the United States. Officials who has : 
participated in these inspections inst 
that they nave put the fear of exposure 
in the heart of the intelligence bureau- 
cracy, 

Yet, while the army's capacity oo 
monitor civilian politics at home wis 
being destroved, its surveillance of 
Americar civilians living abroad 
continued und for a very simple 
reason, the DIRC tet it. As its 
chairman, Deputy Assistant Secret..rv 


of Welense David O. Cooke explained 
to che Subcommittee on Constitution- 
al Rights in April: 


n November 1971, after considering all 
th. pros and cons of establishing investiga~ 
tive and record-retention constraints 
worldwide, the DIRC decided that this 
would be inappropriate. Differences in 
reatianships with foreign governments, 
tr caties, status-of-forces agreements, and 
ssme unstated or unwritten accords all 
s.rve to make application of the [stateside] 
policies [restricting surveillance] abroad 
elarmously complicated and [would} 
« eate more problems than it would solve. 


in other words, Cooke seemed to be 
aving, commitments to foreign gov- 
crnments obligated the army to spy on 
American civilians overseas. 

it was an extraordinary contention 
ior any official to make, but it was not 
the only remark that Jeft observers 
wondering about the analytical capaci- 
ties of the DIRC. Cooke also con- 
tended that “in overseas areas the idea 
al investigative activity is intimately 
connected with and commingled with 
loreign intelligence operations and 
missions, whereas in the US. these two 
functions are easily separable.” How 
sensitive counterespionage investiga- 
tions came ta be commingled with the 
army's rather indiscriminate and 
casual surveillance of dissident GI's 
and civilian activists was not ex- 
plained, but the failure to draw a sharp 
line between these very different acti- 
vities strongly suggests that the watch~- 
dog panel still is not on to the juris- 
dictional shell game which military 
intelligence has been playing with us 
civilian superiors since World War I. 


Jurisdictional Shell Game 


Unknown to most Americans, and 
apparently the DIRC, military intelli- 
gence has been watching civilian 
politics continually since 1917. By 
making use of one jurisdictional 
handJe or another, it has managed to 
stay in the domestic intelligence 
business through both fat years and 
lean. Onlv the focus and the scale of 
the surveillance have changed, accurd- 
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ing .o the fears and budgets of the 
fames. 
Yas monitoring began during 


World War I with the creation of the 
Corps af Intelhgence Police. The 
corps’s primary domestic mission was 
to ferret out German spies and 
saboteurs, but before the war was over 
i Pad thousands of unpaid civiliar. 
volunteers filing reports on the alleged 
distovalty of their netghbors. its agents 
infiltrated labor umions and other 
tadical groups, and arrested scores of 
political acuvists, some of whom werz 
detained tor days without charges 
setore being turned over to civilian 
ui haorities. 

‘When the war ended, the corps was 
instructed to cease its surveillance of 
civintans and destroy most of its files. 
instead, it turned to the collection of 
civd disturbance intelligence, in the 
pelief that socialists and cammunists 
were planning a Bolshevik-style revo- 
lucion. [ts commanders also took steps 
to conceal from civilian officials in tae 
War Department the nature of their 
surveillance and their continued use of 
civihart informants. Eventually, social- 
ist and pacifist newspapers revealed 
some of the corps’s activities, and the 
president, the attorney general. and 
the secretary of war ordered a cutback. 
Hewever, as historian Joan Jensen 
concluded in her 1968 book, The Price 
cf Fietance, “the attempts at re- 
straint...merely drove the military 
intelugerce underground.” The sur- 
vedlance continued until the corps 
self was virtually eliminated by 
postwar economies. 

Later in the interwar period, the 
surveillance was resumed on a much- 
‘educed basis by the intelligence staffs 
vt the stateside army corps. Army 
agents continued to attend meetings of 
radicals. and during 1931 and 1932 
followed the veterans’ Bonus March 
on Washington, They swapped domes- 
tic mtellyence reports with the FBI. 
police departments, and a= retired 
intelligence officer named Ralph Van 
Qeman, who had gone into the 
industr.a: security business in 1928. 


On the eve of Worid War TL, army 
intelligence officers urged their civilian 
superiors io expand the corps’s au- 
thority to monitor “fifth column” 
activities within the United States. 
This authority was not granted, but 
intelligence units proceeded on their 
own to monitor every aspect of cvihan 
lite. One unit in Chicago went so tar as 
to bug a hotel room occupied by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Toward the 


L ike 


any bureaucracy, 
military intelligence must 
always find new ways to 
justify its existence. If the 
solution is surveillance, 
the problem must be 
conspiracy. 


end of the war. excesses in the 
surveillance of civilians again prempt- 
ed the army's civillan superiors to 
order a cutback, but again the restric- 
tions were nat entirely effective. 
Duriig the Cold War era. the army’s 
security clearance and = counter- 
intelligence programs provided a new 
umbrella for the surveillance of civil- 
ians. ‘Since the loyalty of many 
Americans was openly doubted in 
Congress, army intelligence not only 
looked into the background of people 
being considered tor clearances, but 
also amassed huge files for the purpose 
of checking the political complexion of 


any organizations with which an 
applicant for a clearance was affilat- 
ed. ‘These “subversive files” were 


maintained by all major commands. 
and contained much information on 
the personal affairs of individuals whe 
inno way were affihated with the army 

Durrng the 1960's, as enthusiasm for 
the lovalty side of security clearance 
investigations waned. army intelli- 
gence turned its attention to civil right: 
and ahite supremacy groups in the 


Sout. Phe new watchword was “civil 
disturbance intelligence.” As riots and 
mass demonstrations intensified, army 
arents broadened their sights to take in 
the entire civil rights, black power, 
antiwar, and campus protest move- 
rents. 

In this brief history several patterns 
raay be seen. First, each time the 
tilitary’s surveillance of civilian poli- 
tics has expanded or been refocused, 
tie mitiative has come from within the 
iitelligence bureaucracy itself. Civil- 
officials, although sometimes 
.-pproached for general permission. 
: pparently have been kept in the dark 
bout the scope and methods of actual 
operations. Each time major excesses 
have come to their attention, usually 
‘hrough the press, the civilians have 
“xpressed surprise and disapproval, 
ind have ordered the surveillance 
‘estricted. In every instance army 
intelligence remained in the political 
ntelligence business simply by shifting 
the focus of its surveillance to some 
other area of internal security concern. 

Nhe recent monitoring of American 
civilians living in West Germany ts a 
case in point. When the army’s civilian 
chiefs cracked down on the civil 
disturbance intelligence program with- 
inthe United States in 1970 and 1971, 
army agents did not cease watching 
politically active servicemen and their 
civihan frends. “Dissent within the 
military” provided the jurisdictional 
umbrella under which the surveillance 
of at least some civilian radicals 
continued, and reports on antiwar and 
black power groups, instead of being 
destroyed, were simply relabeled. 

The jurisdictional umbrella looked 
legitimate, so the Pentagon’s civilian 
chiels apparently did not peek beneath 
it. Thus, a legitimate need for informa- 
tion -- to know whether crtviliart 
#roups were sohciting servicemen to 
violate orders - - became the justifica- 
tion for copying the names of civilians 
trom an impeachment petition. The 
aff-post counseling of GI's by Ameni- 
can clergymen, which under some 
cucumstances might be an appropriate 
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subject for a preliminary inquiry by 
civilian authorities, was, under the 
military’s counterdissidence plan, the 
occasion for assigning military infor- 
mants to infiltrate a- highly respected 
church mission. Since the ends of the 
surveillance program were not ques- 
tioned, the means by which it could be 
carried out were not specified. As a 
result, American agents tapped the 
telephone of an American citizen in 
Germany (in violation of the Status of 
Forces Agreement), listened to the 
privileged conversations of civilian 
American attorneys and their GI 
clients, and systematically rifled the 
first-class mail of American civilians 
living in Bertin. 


Military Motives 


There is nothing sinister about the 
army’s desire to watch civilian politics. 
The military has not sought to gather 
the kinds of information on key 
political leaders that would facilitate a 
coup. Rather, it has tried to improve 
its ability to put down riots when 
ordered to do so by the president, and 
to maintain its own security in the face 
of continual efforts by antiwar and 
antimilitary groups to undermine the 
legitimacy of military solutions and 
the obedience of enlisted men. 

During the 1960's, while doctrinaire 
anticommunism was declining in 
American society, military intelligence 
maintained a strong hostility toward 
the quasi-marxists and quasi- 
communists of the New Left. Career 
intelligence officers continued to 
regard themselves as keepers of the 
symbols of allegiance. They were 
deeply offended by young men who 
burned the flag, destroyed their draft 
cards, refused to sign loyalty oaths, 
and demonstrated under the Vietcong 
flag. The parochialism of military life 
continues to foster these resentments. 

However, even if the army intelli- 
gence bureaucracy were somehow to 
become a non-ideological cadre of 
fact-seeking professionals, the impulse 
to monitor civilians would not disap- 
pear. Like any bureaucracy, military 


intelligence must always find new ways 
to justify its existence. 


The Weakness 
of Civilian Control 
Of course, military intelligence 
could not succeed in monitoring 
civilian politics if the president and his 
appointees were fully in charge. 


However, the most striking fact to 


emerge not only from recent disclo- 
sures but from the entire history of 
surveillance is the weakness of civilian 
control. 

This finding contradicts the impres- 
sion most Americans have had about 
the way government works. The idea 
that a policy with far-reaching implica- 
tions can be made and carried out 
without the knowledge or approval of 
elected or appointed officials is alien to 
our theory of government. Yet that is 
precisely what has been happening 
within the domestic intelligence field 
for 50 years. The lines of communica- 


tion and control on which democratic 
government depends have not existed. 
Civilian officials have continued to be 
separated from their intelligence ex- 
perts by a huge gap in knowledge and 
assumptions — knowledge about what 
the agents in the field really do, and 
assumptions about the nature of the 
internal security problem and the role 
that intelligence operatives should 
play in its resolution. 


Breaking the Cycle 


It would be unrealistic to hope that 
the Pentagon’s civilian chiefs will ever 
be able to bring about more than a 
temporary pause in the military’s 
surveillance of civilians. 

Although opposition to government 
snooping in all its forms is better 
organized and more vocal today than 
at any time since the 1920's, military 
intelligence, a large surveillance bu- 
reaucracy with a weak claim to 
legitimacy, is not under effective 
control. Ina few years, when the public 
has tired of Watergate and spy stories, 
the recent monitoring, like the massive 
surveillance of civilians that took place 
during World War I, will recede into 
history. The civilian chiefs will move 
on to other crises, and the regulations 
restricting surveillance they have 
issucd will fade away. When another 
internal security crisis strikes, the 
intelligence bureaucracy will once 
again define the limits of its own 
authority. 

There are two ways in which this 
cycle can be broken. One would be for 
the federal courts to rule in favor of the 
plaintiffs in the Berlin Democratic 
Club case and declare military surveil- 
lance of civilians unconstitutional. The 
other would be for Congress to for- 
bid it. Both would be desirable, but, 
given the reluctance of the courts to 
write specific injunctions, a carefully 
worded statute containing enforceable 
remedies would provide the best 
remedy. KJ 
From the Summer 1974 issue of The Civil Liberties Review, 
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g pying probably has existed 
since the first human who 


Pees that the interests of 
ha other humans often conflicted 


with his, and that like it or not, he was 
in competition for the means of 
subsistence. One imagines an early 
cavesdropper hiding behind a rock at 
the mouth of a neighboring cave in 
which was being discussed, sefto voce, 
a newly discovered mastodon-hunting 
ground. 

Vn the face of it, the case for spying 
is clear and persuasive. We spy in order 
io discover that which others prefer to 
conceal from us. If the “others” are 
hostile or potentially hostile nations, 
we spy in self-defense. We spy to 
discern strengths, weaknesses, plans 
and intentions which are in our 
advantage to know. We spy because 
we must: and we spy because we can 
further our interests by doing so. 

‘We owe our existence as a nation, in 
part. to a spy network that has been 
called “rag-tag” but which functioned 
admirably. As Allison W. Ind ob- 
serves, George Washington not only 
appreciated the necessity for spying, he 
“exhibited that mixture of daring and 
caution which make up the successful 
intelligence director.... His was a 
tigat, well-found net that worked 
perfectly throughout the war.” 
Spying traditionally has been cor- 
side red an aspect of war and military 
operations Since World War II, 
however, it yee become a ebulls time 


ve 


activity, some peace, war or “police 
action.” Critics challenge peacetime 
spying; the late Allen W. Dulles, 
Director of Central Intelligence for 
eight Cold War years, would have 
countered with the claim that we are 
not really at peace. He writes, “What 
has chanyved is that now, for the first 
time, we face an adversary possessing 
the military power to mount a devas- 
tating attack directly upon the United 


States in a matter of minutes or 
hours....” Dulles argues the whole 
world is now “the arena of our 


conilict” and that we “cannot wait for 
evidences of the likelihood of hostile 
acts against us until after the decision 
to Sie has been made by another 
power.” He advises that our ability to 
forewarn ourselves can of its own be 
“one of the most effective deterrents 
to a potential enemy’s appetite for 
attack.” 

To follow this logic is to conclude 
that our interests are affected by 
developments tn virtually every corner 
of the globe, however remote. Nor is it 
any less logical to sharpen our vigi- 
lance here at home, by expanding 
counterintelligence activities against 
the threat of subversion. Such are the 


justifications offered by the intelli- 


gence community in rebuttal to allega- 
tions of improper and illegal conduct. 

In his statement before the Defense 
Subcommittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Cemmittee, William E. Colby, 


SPECIOE of Cente Intelligence, a ac- 
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FOR SPYING 


knowledged that “there have been 
cecasions when CIA may have ex- 
ceded its proper bounds,” but that 
sch operations “were undertaken in 
tie belief that they fell within the 
‘ipency’s charter” and that “any 
nussteps by CIA...have been correct- 
e1....” Colby fears that the outcry 
“will result in serious damage to our 
country’s essential intelligence work.” 
The FBI traces its authority to 
eigage in domestic counterintelligence 
activities back to a directive from 
resident Roosevelt in 1939. Director 
Clarence M. Kelley states that “The 
purpose of these counterintelligence 
programs was to prevent dangerous, 
and even potentially deadly, acts 
against individuals, organizations, and 
institutions. ... They were designed to 
counter the conspiratorial efforts of 
revolutionary elements in this coun- 
tv.... Let me remind those who 
coal criticize the FBIs actions that 
the United States Capitol was 
bombed....” The FBIPs records on 
private citizens, maintains Kelley, are 
routine, essentially administrative, 
caurely legitimate, and would never be 
used for any questionable purposes. 
John Ligonier is distressed that the 
c ise tor spying hasn’t received from its 
defenders the public airing it deserves. 
ligonier warns that we may, as a 
result, be placing our national security 


in jeopardy. 
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George Washington's Spy Networ 


Colonel Allison W. Ind 


Espionage during the Revolution may have lacked 


certain refinements, but modern intelligence could learn 
a few lessons from Major Tallmadge’s group 


The official as well as the popular 
attitude for a considerable period of 
time was that spying was un-American 

“reading the other gentleman’s 
mail.” This catch-phrase is expressive 
of a smug attitude, quite at variance 
not only with thousands of years of 
espionage reality, but with our own 
earlier history. Astute espionage re- 
peatedly has served the country and 
even contributed to her establishment 
as an independent nation in the first 
place. 

It is highly doubtful that the War of 
Independence could have been won by 
Gencral Washington with only meager 
colonial resources to draw upon. The 
aid given by France was especially 
significant in determining the out- 
come. 

Benjamin Franklin, aging as he was, 
sailed for France once it was obvious 
that war could no longer be averted. 
He knew the struggle would be long, 
bitter, and woefully draining upon the 
country. Never in history had a 
valuable colony won against a power- 
ful and determined parent. France 
must help with money, men, and ships. 

Immensely popular with the French, 
Franklin was also a realist. He knew 
that Louis XVI was himself hard- 
pressed; it would take more than 
charm to convince him of the wisdom 
of backing the colonies. The king 
reflected. What was the true depth of 
American revolutionary spirit? What 
part of the population did Franklin 
really represent? What were the colo- 
nial resources in men and materials? 

To these questions of strategic and 
tactical intelligence Louis required 
answers. The so-called “Baron de 
Kalb” was sent with overt missions to 


the colonies. But his secret task was to 
satisfy Louis’s requirements for a 
critical intelligence estimate. 
Meanwhile, with winning social 
ways, Franklin was playing an in- 
formed, sure-handed game of his own 
at his headquarters in Passy. Not only 
the activity of the French court, but the 


BARON DE KALB 


very mind of George III of England 
was revealed to him. In London a 
remarkable woman named Patience 
Wright, formerly of New Jersey, 
operated a wax museum. So accepted 
was she at the Court of St. James’s that 
EE ee ae ee 
The late Colonel Allison W. Ind was 
co-founder (with General Douglas 


MacArthur) and Deputy Director of 


the Allied Intelligence Bureau in 
Melbourne, Australia during World 
War IH. After the war, Col. Ind was 


Director of Technical Laboratories of 


the U.S. Army Intelligence School. 
This article was excerpted from his 
book A Short History of Espionage 
(McKay, 1963). 


she addressed the royal couple as 
“George” and “Charlotte.” She also 
addressed many secret communica- 
tions to Franklin. 

But Louis still waited for de Kalb’s 
estimate. When it came, the French 
king studied it and decided to advance 
the sorely needed foodstuffs and war 
matériel. There were some ten million 
livres in money, too, as a gift, and a 
total of forty millions in loans, about 
$200,000 and $800,000 respectively. 

It is only fair to add that Franklin 
himself was being efficiently spied 
upon by one who posed as his intimate 
friend. As a scientist of advanced 
thinking, Franklin found more than 
mere congeniality in the person of a 
certain eminent British chemist named 
Edward Bancroft, the inventor of a dye 
process and anamateur philosopher of 
modest measure. And Dr. Bancroft 
was genuinely engaged with the mas- 
sive intellect and winning personality 
of Franklin. But he was a staunch 
Tory, too. Perhaps he once had hopes 
of reconverting the great Franklin to 
Tory convictions, but failing that, he 
sought to neutralize Franklin’s efforts 
against King George. The two men 
apparently became firm friends. 

In this atmosphere, it was no hard 
task for Bancroft to inform himself of 
Franklin’s plans and actions. Bancroft 
would take his leave on occasion, 
giving as his reason for going to 
England his cagerness to act as an 
agent for the Amcrican delegation. He 
would next be seen in the Court of St. 
James’s. Here he communicated all 
that he had learned to King George. 
Then he would return to France to 
resume his contact with Franklin, 
revealing to him documents and other 
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data he ailegedly had collected ona 
franklin’s behalf while in Londor. 
Accually, the material Bancroft 
brought had been carefully collated 
and censoved by Lords Wentworta 
and Sutfol<. acting for the King. 

if Franklin suspected that he was 
being tricked. evidence of it has yet to 
be ancovered. But in the larger scheme 
tranklin triumphed, and vital French 
aid came to America. 

‘And now we come to Washington 
lumselt. who gave the Continental 
Army its Jirst intelligence organiza- 
ttoi. rudimentary as it was. The 
records indicate that this was in 
August of 1778, and that the first 
dircctor, if that is not too granda term, 
was Mayor Benjamin Tallmadge. 
Vailrnadge. a Connecticut cavalry 
cotamander, was instructed to recruit 
agents for missions back of British 
lines, especiaily in the headquarters of 
tic aerals Howe and Clinton. 

General Washington himself ex- 
hibited thet mixture of daring and 
cattion which make up the = suc- 
cesstul intelligence director. He bade 
Vailradge to report directly to him 
but on no account to bring along any 
of his recruited agents. That would 
constitute an “impropriety” which, 
if discovered by the enemy, would 
“blast the whole design.” 

Resourceful spies on the American 
side used other means of communica- 
tion as well. There was Thomas 
Rivington. editor and printer of the 
York Gazette. Slow to warm to 
the colonial cause, he nevertheless 
cari ail the way round. But there was 
noth.ng in “he columns of his newspa- 
per to show it. On the contrary, Tory 
supporters in New York were delight- 
cd with his ever more fiery abuse of the 
Whigs and all their works. This was 
but a clever cover for the work he 
secvetly wes doing for Washington. 
Wich entrée evervwhere in occupied 
New York, he enjoyed many confi- 
derces. The vital gist of them found 
their way to Washington via tissue 
paper expertly bound in the covers of 
school textbooks. 


Vew 


Tallmadge learned his business 
rapidly. For one thing there was 


always betore him the bitter reality of 


what unsuccessful espionage could 
mean. Iwo vears before, a college 
mate of his had died with magnificent 
courage ta repe’s end when convicted 
by the British of spying. His alleged 
last words were to stir the hearts of his 
countrymen: “| regret that I] have but 
one life t¢ give for my country.” 
Nathan Hiule’s execution by the 
British stirred us much controversy as 
would that of Major John André by 
the American torces some years later 


a 


Washington himself 
exhibited that mixture of 
daring and caution which 

make up the successful 
intelligence director. 


when the treason of Benedict Arnold 
blew up in the astounded faces of the 
colonials Cries of “murder” were 
angrily aurled against the British 
commanders when Hale died. 

But unfortunately tor the accusers, 
it would appear that Nathan Hale 
satisfied all the requirements of a 
candidate tor a spv’s death. True, he 
was a captain in a regular Connecticut 
unit. But when taken by the British he 
was not in uniform but in the garb ofa 
Dutch schoolmaster. Furthermore, 
while records of the affair are very 
sketchy and generally unsupported by 
documents, it would appear that he 
had miltary information on notes 
secreted :n his shoes. 

General Washington had been in 
sore need of information on British 
disposition and intentions applying to 
the New York area. He urged individu- 
al commanders to get it. Hale, who had 
both friends and relatives in the area 
north of New York. apparently be- 
lieved he could penetrate the British 
ZONK, 


Accounts vary, but evidently he 
succeeded in gathering good data and 
vas on his way back. At an inn where 
he was to await a boatman to ferry him 
across a stream, he is believed to have 
hwen recognized by a Tory sympathiz- 
«¢ who knew Hale for a Continental. 

\waiting him at the ford was not the 
triendly ferryman but the redcoats. 

He was hanged the next day. It is 
said that his request for a Bible was 
retused by the British Commander. 
‘Vashington was informed of his death 
+ va flag-of-truce courier from Howe’s 
F eadquarters. 

Was it bitterness over the Hale 
«<ecution that hardened the heart of 
‘ceneral Washington four years later 
»-hen appeals were made directly to 
rim to spare the life of the handsome 
.oung Major John André? Even 
liritish writers have stated that the 
“merican commander-in-chief was 
big a man for that. Was it 
«verwhelming disillusionment over 
tie treason of Benedict Arnold? Not 
Lkely either. Yet there was ample 
|; sufication for a pardon had Wash- 
tegton been inclined that way, for 
sndré’s case turned on a very fine 
point: when doves a military scout 
Fecome a common spy and thereforea 
candidate for the noose or firing 
s quad? André was not ona spy mission 
vhen taken back of American lines. 
tie was a scout sent by the British to 
meet the traitorous General Arnold, 
sall in the American uniform he so 
taoroughly disgraced, and at Arnold’s 
cwn request. 

A vain, brilliant man who from 
cldhood had shown a_ besetting 
unpatience with anything that did not 
move rapidly and move in his direc- 
ton, Arnold had come under severe 
«insure for social conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer. Despite exoneration on 
ull but two relatively trivial counts, for 
«hich Washington almost apologeti- 
cally reprimanded him, he apparently 
nursed injured feelings. Thus when the 
( ontinental Congress passed him over 
tor promotion to major general despite 
un impressive military record, he 
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indulged himself in a_ full-blown 
persecution complex and apparently 
thea decided that he would sell out to 
the highest bidder. 

Wasningzon still believed in him, 
even atter Arnold had taken no pains 
io ade his displeasure at being given 
en active field assignment. which 
normally would have pleased such an 
able commander. Washington there- 
upon changed the assignment. naming 
Arncdd to command West Point. It 
wat a fateful decision. West Point was 
so strategically important that should 
it Fe lost by the Continental Army, a 
wedge would be driven, splitting the 
sorsy-toed new nation north and 
sobth, it would be a blow from which 
Washington's forces probably could 
sot rally and Clinton knew it as wellas 
Washington. But he lacked the force 
needed to effect such a stroke. Arnold 
caew it, too. What would the British 
pay for his cooperation that would 
sucrantee the tall of West Point and 
he delivery of its garrison? 

Arnold sought unsuccesstully to get 
sts of American spies of the lne- 
crosser type. Presumably he hoped to 
take use of one or more ot them to 
open a ling of communication with 
Cliaton. A woman going to New York 
ostensibly on family matters and 
moving under a tlag of truce actually 
wat the first messenger for Arnold, 
Knowingly or not, 

€iinton then cast about for an 
absolutely trustworthy and suitably 
daring scout to make contact with 
Arnedd. His choice fell upon a young 
Swiss whose parents had settled in 
london. The military life had not been 
the choice of André and, but fora maid 
who had not returned his affections, he 
mught have died quietly in a bed at 
a vipe age. Broken-hearted, Andre 
joined the British military. His excel- 
in qualities marked him for early 
eremotion. 

AL Some time in his career he had 
made the acquaintance of Benedict 
Arneld. Tbe schemer apparently felt 
on sale ground with André. Things 
preceeded apace. There remained the 
need for only one final meeting. 

the British sloop Vulture sailed 
siiently up the Hudson toa rendezvous 


six miles below Stony Point. The 
meeting tuok place on shore in the 
dark of madnight. 

The final negotiations should have 
required only a coupic of hours But 
Arnold was elfusive Doubtless the 
thought of what he could do with 
$20,000 had some bearing on wt. He 
made light of Aadré’s nervousness and 
insisted that the young man breakfast 
with him at the farmhouse of one 
Joshua Smith. an intriguer himself. 
Reluctantly. André agreed. 

Hardly had they sat down when the 
aur thudded with the fire of heavy zuns. 
The Americans had surprised the 
kulture. lo André’s dismay. he saw 
her swing wbout and race downstream. 

Again Arnold's optimism prevailed. 
He would personally escort Andrétoa 
point where the latter could go 
through the lines. But first he must 
change into civilian clothes, After ail, 
an American peneral and a British 
major could not be seen. stroUing 
about. 

André knew the rules of war. Yet 
once more he let Arnold prevail upon 
him. Arnold did escort him te a 
favorable point, then gave him a sate 
conduct puss under a fictitious name. 

André was beginning to think he 
might get away with it, when he was 
accosted hy three men in the woods. 
lo his great relief, he noted that they 
wore the greatcoats of British soldiers. 


He said to them: “Good morning, 
gentlemen. | hope you belong to our 
party.” 

[he three stared at him. “What 
party?” asked one. 

“Why the lower party.” André 


replied, nodding toward the British 
lines. 

He was invited to prove it. That was 
only natural. He explained that he had 
a pass signed by the American General 
Arnold. “But.” he explained, “my sight 
name Is engraved in my watch.” 

To his astonishment, he was seized. 
The men were colontais who had come 
uponabandoned British overcoats and 
had gladiv appropriated them for 
warraith. 

Major fallmadge now came uron 
the scene He is credited with heaving 
suspected :rregularitics around West 


Foint, although whether he had any 
cofinite information concerning Ar- 
rnold is doubtful. He personally escort- 
ed André to General Washington, but 
tie commander-in-chief refused to see 
bem. Tried by a court-martial of 
ranking officers, he was sentenced to 
ce rue 

General Clinton immediately wrote 
te Washington, appealing for André’s 
lie. As an enclosure was an astound- 
ing explanation written by Arnold as 
ta how it came about that André was 
wearing civilian clothes. 

Doubtless Washington was suffer- 
ing acutely. He remained stonyfaced 
b tore a deputation of British officers 
who appealed to him under a flag ot 
truce. André was hanged, as Nathan 
}eale had been. 

It is history’s tribute to André that 
een the Americans lauded his bravery 
aid high principles while excoriating 
the opposite qualities in their own 
general, Arnold. 

Arnold escaped to the British and 
later fed enemy troops against the 
colonials. He died tn England, his 
pissing ignored by the press, and in 
consequence unknown even to some 
who might have tound it in their hearts 
t.. plead for mercy upon his soul. 

The dismal precedents of Hale and 
André did not discourage Tallmadge. 
liis was a tight, well-found net that 
worked perfectly throughout the war. 
I: is noteworthy that all of the men 
ued operational names, Tallmadge’s 
being Mr. John Bolton. None in 
the Continental service but the 
cummander-in-chief ever knew that 
the cavalry commander was anything 
o° anyone else than just that. There 
were others in Tallmadge’s organiza- 
tron. of course. But he preferred 
qiality to quantity. That might have 
hid something to do with the fact that 
there never was a serious compromise 
tt the whole seven years of the 
struggle. Unfortunately, it was a lesson 
vile noted and less heeded by his 
si-ccessors in the business some gener- 
acions later. Ad 


Poa: Short History of Pypronaze bs Colonel Allison [nd 
1963 by Colonel Alisen Ind Reprinted by 
Peoaisronief David McKay Company. In 
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The Need for Intelligence 


Allen W. Dulles 


In an age of push-button warfare, effective intelligence 
is our best insurance against disastrous surprises 


In our time, the United States is 
being challenged by a hostile group of 
nations that profess a philosophy of 
life and of government inimical to our 
own. This in itself is not a new devel- 
opment; we have faced such challenges 
before. What has changed is that now, 
for the first time, we face an adversary 
possessing the military power to 
mount a devastating attack directly 
upon the United States, and in the era 
of nuclear missiles this can be accom- 


plished in a matter of minutes or hours . 


with a minimum of prior alert. 

To be sure, we possess the same 
power against our adversary. But in 
our free society defenses and deter- 
rents are largely prepared in an open 
fashion, while our antagonists have 
built up a formidable wall of secrecy 
and security. In order to bridge this 
gap and help to provide for strategic 
warning, we have to rely more and 
more upon our intelligence operations. 

The Departments of State and 
Defense are collecting information 
abroad, and their intelligence experts 
are analyzing it, preparing reports and 
doing a good job of it. Could they not 
do the whole task? 

The answer given to this question 
fifteen years ago by both the executive 
and legislative branches of our govern- 
ment was “No.” Underlying this 
decision was our growing appreciation 
of the nature of the Communist 
menace, its self-imposed secrecy and 
the security measures behind which it 
prepares its nuclear missile threat and 
its subversive penetration of the Free 
World. 

Great areas of both the Soviet 
Union and Communist China are 
sealed off from foreign cyes. These 


nations tell us nothing about their 
military establishments that is not 
carefully controlled, and yet such 
knowledge is needed for our defense 
and for that of the Free World. They 
reject the principle of inspection which 
we have considered essential to a 
controlled disarmament. They boldly 


W. 


face an adversary 

possessing the military 
power to mount a devas- 
tating attack directly upon 

the United States. ..in 

a matter of minutes or 

hours with a minimum 

of prior alert. 


proclaim that this secrecy is a great 
asset and a basic element of policy. 
They claim the right to arm in secret so 
as to be able, if they desire, to attack in 
secret. 

Against them the overt intelligence 
collection work of the State and 
Defense Departments, though of great 
value, is not enough. The special 
techniques which are unique to secret 
intelligence operations are needed to 
penetrate the security barriers of the 
Communist Bloc. 
ee 
The late Allen W. Dulles was Director 
of Central Intelligence for the United 
States from 1953 to 1961. This article 
has been excerpted from his book, The 
Craft of Intelligence (Harper & Row, 
1963). 


Today’s intelligence service also 
finds itself in the situation of having to 
maintain a constant watch in every 
part of the world, no matter what may 
at the moment be occupying the main 
attention of diplomats and military 
men. Our vital interests are subject to 
attack in almost every quarter of the 
globe at any time. 

A few decades ago no one would 
have been able or willing to predict 
that in the 1960’s our armed forces 
would be stationed in Korea and be 
deeply engaged in South Vietnam, that 
Cuba would have become a hostile 
Communist state closely allied with 
Moscow, or that the Congo would 
have assumed grave importance in our 
foreign policy. Yet these are all facts of 
life today. The coming years will 
undoubtedly provide equally strange 
developments. 

Today it is impossible to predict 
where the next danger spot may 
develop. It is the duty of intelligence to 
forewarn of such dangers, so that the 
government can take action. No longer 
can the search for information be 
limited to a few countries. The whole 
world is the arena of our conflict. In 
this age of nuclear missiles even the 
Arctic and the Antarctic have become 
areas of strategic importance. Dis- 
tance has lost much of its old signifi- 
cance, while time, in strategic terms, 1s 
counted in hours or even minutes. The 
oceans, which in World War II still 
protected this country and allowed it 
ample time to prepare, are as broad as 
ever. But now they can be crossed by 
missiles in a matter of minutes and by 
bombers in a few hours. Today the 
United States is in the front line of 
attack, for it is the prime target of its 
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adversaries. No longer does an attack 
require a long period of mobilization 
weh its telltale evidence. Missiles 
stand ready on their launchers, and 
bombers are on the alert. 

fherefore, an intelligence service 
‘uday has en additional responsibility, 
for it cannot wait for evidence of the 
likehhood of hostile acts against us 
unal after the decision to strike has 
been made by another power. Our 
government must be both forewarned 
and forearraed. [The situation becomes 
all the more complicated when, as in 
lhe case cf Korea and Vietnam, a 
prcvocative attack is directed not 
agcinst the U.S. but against some 
alis-ant overseas area which, if lost to 
the Free World. would imperil our 
awa security. A close-knit, coordinat- 
ed intellige ice service, continually on 
the alert, able to report accurately and 
quickly on developments in almost any 
part of the globe, is the best insurance 
we can take out against surprise. 

ihe fact that intelligence is alert. 
ina: there is a possibility of forewarn- 
ing could ‘tself constitute one of the 
most effective deterrents to a potential 
enemy's appetite for attack. Therefore 
ine fact that such a weapon of warning 
can de created should not be kep: 
secret but should be made well known, 


thoigh the means and mechanics o7 


warn.ng should remain secret. Intelli- 
gence should not be a tabooed subject 
What we are striving to achieve anc 
nave gone far toward achieving — the 
most etfective intelligence service ir 
tne world  - should be an advertised 
fact. 

fi addition to getting the informa- 
tion, there is also the question of how it 
sao ild be processed and analyzed. | 
feel taat there are important reasons 
ior placing the responsibility for the 
preparation and coordination of our 
inte ligence analyses with a centralized 
agency of government which has no 
cesponsibility for policy or for choos- 
ing «mong tae weapons systems which 
will be developed for our defense. 
(Que naturaily policy makers tend to 
become wedded to the policy for which 


they are responsible, and State and 
Defense employees are no exception to 
this vers human tendency. They are 
likely to view with « jaundiced eye 
intelligence reports that might tend to 
challenge existing pelicy decisions or 
require a change in cherished estimates 
of the strength of the Soviets in any 
particular military field. The most 
serious occupational hazard we have 
in the intelligence field, the ane that 
causes more mistakes than any foreign 
deception or intrigue. is prejudice. | 
grant that we are all creatures of 
prejudice, including CIA officials, but 


A close-knit 


coordinated intelligence 
service, continually on the 
alert, able to report 
accurately and quickly 
on developments in 
almost any part of the 
globe, is the best insur- 
ance we can take out 
against surprise. 


by entrusting intelligence coordination 
to our central intelligence service, 
which is excluded from policy making 
and is married to no particular military 
hardware. we can avoid, tothe greatest 
possible extent, the bending of ‘acts 
obtained through inteiligence to su:ta 
particular occupational viewpoin:. 
At the time of Pearl Harbor high 
officials here and abroad were con- 
vinced that the Japanese, if they 
struck, would strike southward against 
the soft underbelly of the British, 
French and Dutch colonial area. The 
likelthood that they would make the 
initial move against their most danger- 
ous antagonist, the United States, was 
discountec. The attacks on Hawaii 
and the Pnilippines, and the mishan- 
dling of the intelligence we then nad, 
greatly intluenced our government's 


iter decision on how our intel- 
! gence work should be organized. 
‘While the warnings received before the 
uttack may not have been clear enough 
t) permit our leaders to pinpoint 
Hawaii and the Philippines, they 
s1ould at least, ifadequately analyzed, 
have alerted us to imminent danger in 
tie Pacific. 

if anyone has any doubt about the 
laportance of objective intelligence, | 
would suggest a study of other mis- 
takes which leaders have made because 
they were badly advised or misjudged 
the actions or reactions of other 
countries. When Kaiser Wilhelm II 
siruck at France in 1914 and was 
persuaded by his military leaders that 

he violation of Belgian neutrality was 

e-sential to military success, he relied 
teo heavily on their judgment that 
Pagland would not enter the war -- 
despite the warnings he received from 
th political side. Here was a gross 
filure to appraise the intelligence 
a‘ ailable. 

In the days prior to World War HI, 
th: British Government, despite 
C iurchill’s warnings, failed to grasp 
th: dimensions of the Nazi threat, 
esoecially in aircraft. 

Hitler likewise, as he launched into 
World War Il, made a series of 
miscalculations. He discounted the 
st envth and determination of Britain; 
la er he opened a second front against 
Rissia in June, 1941, with reckless 
disregard of the consequences. When 
in 1942 he was reportedly advised of 
th: plan for an American-British 
la :ding in North Africa, he refused to 
pay attention to the intelligence 
avatlable to him. I was told that he 
casually remarked, “They don’t have 
th. ships to do it.” 

Foday a new threat, practically 
unknown in the days before the 
C: mmunist revolution, has put an 
added strain on our intelligence 
ca vabilities. It is the Communist 
atizmpt — which we began to compre- 
he id after World War Il — to 
ur lermine the security of free coun- 
tries. As this is carried on in secret, it 
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Pearl Harbor December 7, 1941. 


requires secret intelligence techniques 
to ferret it out and to build up our 
defenses against it. 

In the Soviet Union we are faced 
with an antagonist who has raised the 
art of espionage to an unprecedented 
height, while developing the collateral 
techniques of subversion and decep- 
tion into a formidable political instru- 
ment of attack. No other country has 
ever before attempted this on such a 
scale. These operations, in support of 
the U.S.S.R.’s over-all policies, go on 
in times of so-called thaw and under 
the guise of coexistence with the same 
vigor as in times of acute crisis. Our 
intelligence has a major share of the 
task of neutralizing such hostile activ- 
ities, which present a common danger 
to us and to our allies. 

There is a fundamental question 
about our intelligence work which, I 
realize, worries a good many people. Is 
it necessary, they ask, for the United 


States with its high ideals and its 
traditions to involve itself in espio- 
nage, to send U-2’s over other people’s 
territory, to break other people’s 
coded messages? 

Many people who understand that 
such activities may be necessary in 
wartime still doubt that they are 


Justified in time of peace. Do we spy on 


friend and foe alike, and do we have to 
do it merely because another less 
scrupulous and less moral type of 
country does it to us? Ido not consider 
such questions improper, frivolous or 
pacifist. 

Personally, I see little excuse for 
peacetime spying on our friends or 
allies. Apart from the moral issues, we 
have other and far more important 
ways of using our limited intelligence 
resources. Also, there are other ways 
of getting the information we need 
through normal! diplomatic channels. 
Of course, we have to take into 


account the historical fact that we have 
had friends who became enemies — 
Germany on two recent occasions, and 
Italy and Japan. Hence, it is always 
useful to have “in the bank” a store of 
basic intelligence — most of it not very 
secret - about all countries. 

But the answer to the question of the 
need for intelligence, particularly on 
the Communist Bloc, is that we are not 
really “at peace” with them, and we 
have not been since Communism 
declared its own war on our system of 
government and life. We are faced 
with a closed, conspiratorial, police- 
dominated society. We cannot hope to 
maintain our position securely if this 
opponent is confident that he can 
surprise us by attacking the Free 
World at the time and place of his own 
choosing and without any forewarn- 


ing. Fd 


From the book The Craft of Intelligence. Copyright © 1963 by 
Allen W. Dulles. Reprinted by permission of Harper & Row, 


Publishers, Inc 
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Can We Do Without 
Secret Intelligence Operations? 


Exaggerations and misrepresentations of the CIA’s activities 
may cripple our intelligence apparatus... and our country 


Our national intelligence agency, 
the CIA, is the object of great attention 
and concern. A_ series of serious 
allegations has been made by the press 
and other critics about our operations 
and activinies. 

At the same time, a number of 
responsible Americans are concerned 
that a degree of hysteria can develop 
that will result in serious damage *o 
otr country’s essential intelligence 
work. 

There is equally serious concern 
within the CIA itself as to whether its 
personnel can continue to make their 
in-portant contribution to our country 
or will be the target of ex post facto 
seasationalism and recrimination for 
actions taken at earlier times under a 
diferent atmosphere than today’s. 

i welcome this opportunity to 
describe the importance of our intelli- 
gence. how it works and what it does, 
ard the small extent to which its 
activities may in past years have come 
close to ar even overstepped proper 
bounds. We certainly make no claim 
that nothing improper occurred. but 
we do think it important that such 
incidents be given only their proper 
proportion. 

it wouid perhaps be useful to start 
bx veviewing some of the allegations 
made recently about the CIA. 

Vhe leading charge was that, in 
direct violation of its charter, CIA 
conducted a “massive illegal domestic 
intelligence operation” against tne 
ar.ti-Vietnam war and other dissident 
elements im recent years. In my 
testimony to the Senate Appropria- 


William E. Colby 


tions and Armed Services Commit- 
tees, on I5 and 16 January, [ flatly 
denied this allegation. | pointed out 
that CIA instead had conducted a 
counterintellizence operation directed 
at possibie foreign links to American 
dissidents, under the authority of the 


A number 


of responsible Americans 
are concerned that a 
degree of hysteria can 
develop that will result 
in serious damage to 
our country’s essential 
intelligence work. 


National Security Act and the Nation- 
al Security Council Intelligence Direc- 
tives which govern its activities and in 
response to presidential concern over 
this possibility. Thus this operation 
was neither massive, illegal, nor 
domestic. as alleged. 

The same allegations stated that 
“dozens of other illegal activities,” 
including break-ins, wiretapping, and 
Ea a ON a eee SN eee 
William &. Colby, who as amember of 
OSS parachuted behind enemy iines in 
1944 to work with a resistance unit in 
France, has been Director of Central 
Intelligence since September 1973. 
This article was excerpted from his 
statement before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee on February 20, 1975. 


surreptitious inspection of mail, were 
undertaken by members of the CIA in 
the United States beginning in the 
1950's. Again I reported to the Senate 
Appropriations and Armed Services 
(ommittees a few such activities that 
in fact occurred. I pointed out that 
most such actions were taken under the 
([A’s general charge to protect intelli- 
vence sources and methods against 
-nauthorized disclosure. Whether or 
not they were appropriate, there are 
very few institutions in or out of 
zovernment which in a 27-year history 
4o not on occasion make a misstep, 
jut in CIA’s case such instances were 
‘ew and far between and quite excep- 
‘ional to the main thrust of its efforts. 

Another published allegation was 
chat CIA, through Agency-owned 
-orporate structures organized to 
provide apparent sponsorship for its 
verseas Operations, manages a “$200- 
nillion-a-year top-secret corporate 
smpire” which could circumvent the 
will of Congress. This allegation is 
‘alse. CIA does maintain certain 
‘orporate support structures that are 
sssential to conducting its operations 
ind concealing CIA’s role overseas. 
These activities are managed, how- 
-ver, in the most meticulous manner 
ov CIA to ensure the safekeeping of 
he Government’s investment, and to 
iudit these activities to ensure that 
hev stay within proper bounds. 

One individual continues to give 
aational prominence to an allegation 
‘hat CIA was somehow more involved 
n Watergate and its cover-up than has 
yxeen demonstrated publicly. His lack 
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of credibility should cause the charge 
to fall of its own weight, but in 
addition I believe the extensive investi- 
gations made into this subject, and in 
particular the tapes most recently 
released, indicate that CIA’s limited 
assistance in 1971 certainly had noth- 
ing to do with the Watergate in 1972, 
and that CIA was the institution that 
said “No” to the cover-up rather than 
be involved in it. 

These exaggerations and misrepre- 
sentations of CIA’s activities can do 
irreparable harm to our national 
intelligence apparatus and if carried to 
the extreme could blindfold our 
country as it looks abroad. I need not 
stress the importance of intelligence 
work to our defense. May I only 
remind you that our intelligence must 
not only tell us what threats we face 
today but also what threats are on the 
drawing boards or in the research 
laboratories of potential enemies that 
might threaten us some years hence. 

I would like to stress another aspect 
of intelligence today — its contribu- 
tion to peace-keeping. Aside from its 
assistance to our ability to make 
treaties to reduce tensions between us 
and other nations, it has on occasion 
provided our government information 


with which it has been able to convince 
other nations not to initiate hostilities 
against their neighbors. This peace- 
keeping role can grow in importance as 
our intelligence coverage improves. 
Correspondingly, it can decline if our 


0. 


intelligence must not only 
tell us what threats we 

face today but also what 
threats are on the draw- 

ing boards or in the 
research laboratories of 
potential enemies that 
might threaten us some 
years hence. 


intelligence machinery is made ineffec- 
tual through irresponsible exposure or 
ill-founded exaggeration. 

CIA does carry out some of its 
activities within the United States. 
About three-fourths of its employees 
live and work in this country. Most are 
in the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
performing analysis, staff direction, 


administrative support and headquar- 
ters activities. About ten percent of 
CIA’s employees work in the United 
States outside the headquarters area. 
They perform support functions that 
must be done in the United States, 
such as personnel recruitment and 
screening or contracting for technical 
intelligence devices. They also collect 
foreign intelligence here. Much infor- 
mation on the world is available from 
private American citizens and from 
foreigners within the United States. 
CIA’s Domestic Collection Division 
has representatives in 36 American 
cities. These representatives contact 
residents of the United States who are 
willing to share with their government 
information they possess on foreign 
arcas and developments. They provide 
this information voluntarily, in full 
awareness that they are contributing 
information to the government. They 
are assured that their relationship will 
be kept confidential and that propri- 
etary interests, say on the part of a 
businessman, will not be compro- 
mised. This program focuses exclu- 
sively on the collection of information 
about foreign areas and developments. 
The Foreign Resources Division of 
CIA was known until 1972 as the 
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Idomestic Operations Division. Its 
principal mission is to develop rela- 
tionships with foreigners in the United 
Sta‘es who might be of assistance ir 
the collection of intelligence abroad 
In this process it also collects foreign 
intelligence from foreigners in the 
United States. It has offices in eight 
U.S. cities, and its work is closely 
coordinatec with the FBI, which has 
the responsibility for identifying and 
countering foreign intelligence officers 
working within the United States 
against our internal security. 

‘|he Agency’s Office of Security has 
cight field cffices in the United States, 
engaged in conducting security investi- 
gations of individuals with whom CIA 
ant c.pates some relationship -- ¢m- 
ployment,.contractual, informational, 
or operational. In order not to reveal 
during the investigation process the 
tac: of CIA’s connection with the 
ind.vidual, which might destroy the 
basis of the relationship, such investi- 
gat ors normally do not identity them- 
selves as working for CIA. Another 
responsibility of the Office of Security 
is ihe investigation of unauthorized 
disclosures of classified intelligence. 

CIA conducts a broad program of 
research and development. largely 
through coatracts with U.S. industrial 
tirras and research institutes. In many 
such contracts, CIA sponsorship of the 
preject must be hidden from many of 
the individuals working on the pro- 
gram. itself. This was the case in the 
devetopment of the U-2 aircraft, for 
eximple, so that the ultimate purpose 
of the aircraft. to fly over hostile 
tercitory for photographic purposes, 
would not be known beyond the 
necessary small circle. Operations of 
this sort require complicated cover and 
funding arrangements. It is for this 
puepose that the CIA does maintain a 
variety of arrangements within the 
private Sec.or. 

n addition to these direct activities, 
the Agency has cooperated and col- 
laterated with a number of govern- 
menzal elements in the United States. 
this begins with the extensive collab- 


oration and coordination with the 
other elements of the intelligence 
community, such as the Department 
of Defense and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

As | noted earlier, in the course of 
these various activities there have been 
occasions when CIA may have ex- 
ceeded its proper »ounds. | have 
outlined a number of these in my 
report tc the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 1 think it important to 
make three points with respect to any 
such events: 

lL. They were undertaken in the 
belief that they fell within the Agency’s 
charter te collect foreign intelligence 
or to protect intelligence sources and 
methods. 

2. The Agency has held and ad- 
hered to the principle that its responsi- 
bilities le in the tield of foreign 


| eee 
sources and methods do 
not have the kind of pro- 
tection provided by the 
criminal penalties that 
apply to the unauthorized 
revelation of income tax 
returns, census returns, 
and cotton statistics. 


intelligence and not domestic intelli- 
gence. and any of the above activities 
were believed to have been related to 
foreign intelligence. 

3. Anv missteps by CIA were few 
and far between, have been corrected, 
and in no way justify the outery which 
has been raised against CIA. 

fn May 1973 Director Schlesinger 
issued a notice to all CIA employees 
instructing and inviting them to report 
to him or to the Inspector General any 
matter in CIA’s history which they 
deemed questionable under CIA’s 
charter. This instruction has been 
made a matter of regulation within 


C 1A and is brought to the attention of 
eich employee once a year. Asa result 
at the May 1973) memorandum, 
various incidents were collected and 
brought to the attention of the Chair- 
man of the House and the Acting 
(hairman of the Senate Armed Ser- 
xices Committees. They were then 
used as the basis of a very specific 
s:ries of internal instructions issued in 
‘sugust 1973 directing the termination, 
modification, or other appropriate 
action with respect to such incidents in 
crder to ensure that CIA remains 
within its proper charter. These in- 
s'ructions have been carried out and 
ure periodically reviewed to ensure 
continued compliance. 

It appears that some version of these 
riatters came to the attention of The 
“ew York Times reporter who wrcte 
tie article of December 22, 1974. A 
day or two before the article appeared, 
te contacted me stating he had 
obtained information of great impor- 
ti:nce indicating that CIA had engaged 
11 a massive domestic intelligence 
activity, including wiretaps, break-ins, 
and a variety of other actions. In 
response to his request, { met with him 
and explained to him that he had 
riuxed and magnified two separate 
» ibjects. i.e.. the foreign counterintel- 
ivence effort properly conducted by 
CIA and those few activities that the 
“gency’s own investigation had re- 
vealed and terminated in 1973. He 
« bviously did not accept my explana- 
t on and, instead, alleged that CIA had 
conducted a “massive illegal domestic 
i wtelligence operation.” [amconfident 
taat the investigations of the Presi- 
cent's Commission and the Select 
( ommittees will verify the accuracy of 
version of these events. I also 
telieve that any serious review of my 
r-port to the Senate Appropriations 
(ommittee will show that I essentially 
cenied his version rather than con- 
t rmed it as some have alleged. 

These last two months have placed 
‘american intelligence in danger. The 
ulmost hysterical excitement that 
surrounds any news story mentioning 


ri 
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CIA, or referring even to a perfectly 
legitimate activity of CIA, has raised 
the question whether secret intelli- 
gence operations can be conducted by 
the United States. A number of the 
intelligence services abroad with which 
CIA works have expressed concern 
over its situation and over the fate of 
the sensitive information they provide 
to us. A number of our individual 
agents abroad are deeply worried that 
their names might be revealed with 
resultant danger to their lives as well as 
their livelihoods. A number of Ameri- 
cans who have collaborated with CIA 
as a patriotic contribution to their 
country are deeply concerned that 
their reputations will be besmirched 
and their businesses ruined by sensa- 
tional misrepresentations of this asso- 
ciation. And our own employees are 
torn between the sensational allega- 
tions of CIA misdeeds and their own 
knowledge that they served their 
nation during critical times in the best 
way they knew how. 

I believe it is time for a review of 
what this nation needs and wants in the 
field of intelligence and the determina- 
tion therefrom, of Aow, and conse- 
quently whether, American intelli- 
gence will operate. In this process, | 
believe four things are necessary. 

First, it is essential that a sober and 
responsible review of our intelligence 
apparatus take place. By reason of the 
sensitivity of some of these matters, it 
is essential that it be conducted 
without a sequence of sensational 
allegations and exposures. 

Second, the inquiries must be 
conducted in a manner that protects 
the secrecy of these sensitive matters 
after as well as during the investiga- 
tions. There must not only be no 
exposure of our most sensitive materi- 
al, such as the names of our agents and 
collaborators and the specifics of our 
sensitive technical machinery, there 
must not even be a risk that this occur. 

Third, I look forward to clarifica- 
tion from these inquiries of the proper 
authority and limitations of American 
intelligence. 


it essential to 
improve our tools to protect those 
secrets necessary to the success of 
American intelligence and even the 


I believe 


Fourth, 


conduct of foreign policy. I am 
charged by the National Security Act 
with the protection of intelligence 
sources and methods from unautho- 
rized disclosure. But intelligence 
sources and methods do not have the 
kind of protection provided by the 
criminal penalties that apply to the 
unauthorized revelation of income tax 
returns, census returns, and cotton 
statistics. One of our ex-employees has 
recently published a book abroad, 
where he is out of range of our 
injunction process, in which he claims 
to reveal the name of every individual, 
American and foreign, that he could 
remember working with, acknowledg- 
ing the “important encouragement” of 
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the Communist Party of Cuba in 
writing the book. I believe it absurd for 
anyone to be immune from criminal 
prosecution for such an act. 
American intelligence today, thanks 
to the dedicated work of thousands of 
protessionals, and in particular my 
predecessors in this post, has improved 
in quality to a degree undreamed of a 
few decades ago. Thanks to it, our 
government’s policy makers can draw 
on factual information and reasoned 
analysis in cases where until recently 
they had to rely only on hunches, 
circumstantial evidence, and cautious 
hopes. It is not only helping our 
government to be better informed 
about the complex world in which we 
live, it is also serving the Congress and 
the people to help them play their full 
role in American decision making. Ed 
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The FBI's Rebuttal 


wy the FBI counterintelligence programs were necessary — 


Clarence M. Kelley 


...and why its recordkeeping on members of Congress 


is neither improper nor hostile 


Statement of 
November 18, 1974: 
Counterintelligence Programs 

Attorney General William B. Saxbe 
today has released a report regarding 
1B! counterintelligence programs. 
{he report was prepared by a Justice 
Departmen: committee, which in- 
cluded FBI representatives, that was 
specially appointed early this year to 
study and report on those programs. 

Since taking the oath of office as 
idrector on July 9, 1973, I also have 
made a detailed study of these same 
1B. counterintelligence programs. 

The first of them -—— one directed at 
the Communist Party, USA --— was 


instituted ir. September, 1956. None of 


the programs was continued beyond 
Ap-il, 1971. 

The purpose of these counterintelli- 
sence programs was to prevent dan- 
yerous, and even potentially deadly, 
acts against individuals, organiza- 
tions, and -nstitutions — both public 
anc private — across the United 
States. 

Yhey were designed to counter the 
corspiratorial efforts of revolutionary 
elements in this country, as well as to 
nectralize extremists of both the Left 
anc the Right who were threatening, 
anc in many instances fomenting, acts 
of violence 

fhe study which I have made 
convinces me that the FBI employees 
involved in these programs acted 
entirely in good faith and within the 
bounds of what was expected of them 
by the President, the Attorney Gener- 
al, the Congress, and the American 
people. 


Each of these counterintelligence 
programs bore the approval ot the 
then-Director J. Edgar Hoover. 

Proposals for courses of action to be 
taken under these prograrms were 
subject to approval in advance, as well 
as to constant review. by FBI Field 
Office and Headquarters officials. 

Throughout the tenure of these 
programs. efforts admittedly were 
made to disrupt the anarchistic plans 


T.. 


purpose of these counter- 
intelligence programs was 
to prevent dangerous, and 
even potentially deadly, 
acts against individuals, 
organizations, and insti- 
tutions. ..across the 
(United States. 
and activities of violence-prone groups 
whose publicly announced goal was to 
bring America to its knees. Fer the 
FBI to have done less under the 
circumstances would have been an 
abdication of its responsibilities to the 
American people. 
Prior to Ais confirmation as Director 
of the Feceral Bureau of Investigation 
in July 1473, Clarence M. Kelley was 
Chief of Police in’ Kansas City, 
Missourt. His back ground includes 20 
vears’ service with the FBI. The two 
recent public statements which com- 
prise this article have beer slightly 
abbreviaied. 


Let me remind those who would not 
cciticize the FBI's actions that the 
United States Capitol was bombed; 
that other explosions rocked public 
and private offices and buildings; that 
r oters led by revolutionary extremists 
lad siege to military, industrial, and 
¢ Jucational facilities; and that killings, 
riaimings, and other atrocities accom- 
panied such acts of violence from New 
I ngland to California. 

{he victims oi these acts of violence 
were human beings --- men, women, 
end children who looked to the FBI 
und other Jaw enforcement agencies to 
protect their lives, rights, and prop- 
evty. An important part of the FBI's 
r-sponse was to devise counterintelli- 
pence programs to minimize the 
t ireats and the fears confronting these 
Citizens. 

In carrying out its counterintelli- 
gcnce programs, the FBI received the 
personal encouragement of myriad 
c.tizens both within and without the 
government. Many Americans feared 
tor their own safety and for the safety 
cf their government. Others were 
revolted by the rhetoric of violence and 
tie acts of violence that were being 
preached and practiced across our 
country by hard-core extremists. 

{ invite your attention to the gravity 
«i the problem as it then existed, as 
v-cll as the need for decisive and 
cllective counteraction by the criminal 
justice and intelligence communities. 

1 want to assure you that Director 
Hoover did not conceal from superior 
wuthorities the fact that the FBI was 
engaging in neutralizing and disrup- 
lve tactics against revolutionary and 
solence-prone groups. 
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I have previously expressed my 
feeling that the FBI’s counterintelli- 
gence programs had an impact on the 
crises of the time and, therefore, that 
they helped to bring about a favorable 
change in this country. 

As I said in December, 1973: 

“Now, in the context of a different 
cra where peace has returned to the 
college campuses and revolutionary 
forces no longer pose a major threat to 
peace and tranquility of our cities, 
some may deplore and condemn the 
FBPs use of a counterintelligence 
program — even against hostile and 
arrogant forces which openly sought 
to destroy this nation, 

“I share the public’s deep concern 
about the citizen’s right to privacy and 
the preservation of all rights guaran- 
teed under the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights.” 

My position remains unchanged. 


Statement of 
January 21, 1975: 
FBI Records on 
Members of Congress 

In connection with recent allega- 
tions that the FBI is currently improp- 
erly soliciting information concerning 
members of Congress or misusing 
information in FBI files concerning 
members of Congress, I wish to state 
unequivocally that such statements are 
erroneous and without any basis in 
fact. 

The policy of the FBI is that 
information concerning members of 
Congress is collected when members 
are the subject or victims of an 
investigation, or a specific background 
check is requested concerning the 
suitability for nomination to a position 
in the executive and judicial branches. 
Solicitation of information concerning 
members of Congress is done only as 
necessary to discharge our investiga- 
tive responsibilities. 

Information concerning members of 
Congress is maintained in various files 
at FBI Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. Such files exist because they 


relate to an investigation or a back- 
ground check, correspondence with 
the member of Congress, or informa- 
tion not solicited by the FBI, but 
volunteered by the public. In this latter 
category, unsolicited information is 
received from time to time making 
allegations concerning. members of 
Congress as well as other individuals in 
public and private life. If such allega- 
tions appear to relate to matters within 
the investigative jurisdiction of the 
FBI, they are appropriately investigat- 
ed. If such matters do not reasonably 
appear to relate to the investigative 
jurisdiction of the FBI, a reply letter is 
addressed to the correspondent advis- 
ing him that his communication was 
received, but that the matters related 
do not appear to come within FBI 
investigative jurisdiction. Such corre- 
spondence and the official reply made 
by the FBI are retained as a record of 
official action taken by the FBI. 
Correspondence of this type is filed for 
record purposes. 

As indicated, Congressmen are 
treated substantially the same as any 
other citizen concerning whom the 
FBI may receive information. How- 
ever, when information is received 
concerning employees of the Federal 
Government, or those serving as 


government officers in any of the 
three branches of government, as a 
matter of practice it would be submit- 
ted by FBI Field Divisions to the FBI 
Headquarters in Washington so that it 
would be available in the event a check 
of our records is necessary. Such 
routine name checks are conducted 
frequently concerning persons who are 
being considered for appointment to 
positions in the judicial and executive 
branches. It is not possible to predict, 
when information is received, whether 
the individual whom it concerns will or 
will not at some time in the future be 
given consideration for such appoint- 
ments. Therefore, all such information 
voluntarily submitted is retained for 
record purposes. 

In summary, the FBI’s policy is to 
solicit information concerning mem- 
bers of Congress only when there is 
investigative jurisdiction to justify the 
collection of such information. How- 
ever, unsolicited information reccived 
from time to time is appropriately 
retained for record purposes. Further, 
it is the policy of the FBI that the use of 
such information would be limited to 
assistance in investigations and back- 
ground checks and is never used to 
influence the judgment or actions of 
any member of Congress. Al 
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Will CIA Survive 
this Anti-Intelligence Mania? 


John Ligonier 


~ Before we £0 ‘off half-cocked and lynch the CIA, 
there area al considerations we ee peut keep i in oe 


he awesome capacity of American 
democracy to enhance its own destruc- 
tion has seldom been so exquisitely 
lustrated as in the current storm over 
alleged “domestic spying” by the 
Ceniral Intelligence Agency. 

The latest experiment in national 
self-flagellation was touched off on the 
front page of The New York Times 
three days before Christmas, when 
Seymour Hersh wrote that the CIA 
had mounted a “massive illegal domes- 
tic intelligence operation during the 
Nixon Administration against the 
anti-war movement and other dissi- 
dent groups.” 

Hersh, who wona Pulitzer Prize for 
uncovering the My Lai massacre, said 
the CIA operation had apparently 
resulted in the compiling of “intelli- 
gence files” on at least 10,000 Ameri- 
can citizens. 

He reported the CIA had used 
wiretaps, mail inspection and break- 
ins “aimed at suspected foreign intelli- 
gence agents operating in the United 
States.” 

Both activities — against the dissi- 
dents and against the possible foreign 
agents — were in violation of the CIA’s 
charter, which specifically prohibits 
the agency from “police, subpoena, 
law enforcement powers or internal 
security functions” inside the United 
States, the 7imes noted. 

The Hevsh story relied on unnamed 
“sources,” did not name any of the 
US. citizens “on file” with the CIA, 
arid gave no documentation or details 
on how the intelligence operation was 
carried out. 


President Gerald R. Ford called for, 
and got within a tew days, a report on 
the matter from CIA Director William 
E. Colby, which apparently confirmed 
the essence of the Times story. Colby 
had already assured the President that 
such activities were not now being 
carried out by the agency. 

Nonetheless, Ford felt constra:ned 
to tell reporters flocking after him on 


his Vail, Colo., ski vacation that 
“under no circumstances would | 
tolerate such activities under this 


T.. CIA 


controversy eloquently 
illustrates that many 
Americans seem more 
worried about some 
imagined infringement 
of their personal liberties 
than about very real 
threats to the nation’s 
existence. 


Administration.” But by this time the 
Capitol Hill handwringers were al- 
ready racing for the nearest television 
camera or microphone to vent their 
indignation. 

Others. _who might have detended 


“John Ligonier” is the nom de plume 
of a Washington-based journalist. His 
article, slightly condensed here, was 
published originally in Human Events. 


the CIA, kept silent. The entire show 
was played in an incredible atmos- 
mhere in which no one sought to detail 
the potential internal and external 
-ecurity threats that might have 
motivated the agency. 

As an unfortunate (from a national 
-ecurity standpoint) fallout from the 
tfair, four key CIA men resigned their 
positions. 

Seemingly lost in the hubbub was 
the fact that the activities in question 
.eased apparently before 1973. The 
‘mal stroke agaist them was made in 
-arly 1973, when James R. Schlesin- 
ver, now secretary of defense, took 
caver the CIA. He ordered a halt to all 
‘questionable” agency intelligence 
perations inside the United States. 

Also missing from the debate was 

iny hard information that would 
larify the issue of the alleged “tiles,” 
vhich in and of themselves would not 
appear to be illegal. Might not these 
‘iles contain information that does 
ndeed bear on the national security? 
Might they not contain information 
outinely “passed along” from else- 
vhere in the intelligence community? 
s it extraordinary to suggest there 
night in this land of 200 million people 
ye at least 10,000 whose names might 
iave shown up in connection with the 
wide-ranging clandestine operations 
vf foreign powers? 

tven more importantly, neither the 
jimes nor the majority of the press 

ried to put the “spy” charges in the 
iarsh and necessary perspective of the 
urmoil and confusion being fostered 
oy the left in the United States during 
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the 1960’s and on up to the present 
time. It is useful to recall a few facts. 

First, there was a rising crescendo of 
increasingly violent demonstrations 
against the Vietnam War, disruptions 
on campuses and in Washington itself, 
and acts of bombing and sabotage 


against military installations and 
public buildings. 

Communist terrorist literature and 
operational manuals were finding their : 
way into the country from “Third 
World” countries in which Soviet and 
Chinese Communist agents were 
known to be actively operating. 

Rabidly anti-American groups like 
the Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS) were taking on a sinister 
international character. As the House 
Committee on Internal Security’s staff 
study on terrorism notes: 

“In accordance with [an] increasing 
fascination with terrorist guerrilla 
theory, SDS leaders began to make 


more journeys to Hanoi and Havana.” 
Some of these trips lasted for many 
wecks and culminated in 1968 in a 
“workshop on sabotage” at the SDS 
convention. 

Anti-war which 


coalitions the 


oviet 
agents now routinely 
“work” Capitol Hill and 
have used congressional. 
staff people for their 
purposes, 


American press routinely treated as 
“broad-based” groups of liberals, 
pacifists and “activists,” were in most 
cases controlled by intensely violence- 
prone and anti-American organiza- 
tions which appeared to have impor- 
tan¢ international connections. Case in 


point: the Trotskyite Socialist Work- 
ers Party (SWP) and its “youth arm,” 
the Young Socialist Alliance. 

SWP/ YSA members, who regularly 
attended international Trotskyite con- 
ventions such as the Fourth Interna- 
tional, completely controlled the 
National Peace- Action Coalition 
(NPAC) which gulled thousands of 
“sheep” into disruptive demonstra- 
tions all over the country. 

During this period, U.S. intelligence 
units had to contend with many other 
groups the members of which engaged 
in extensive foreign travel to countries 
like North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Cuba. 

Possible foreign influences in the 
travels, activities and ideologies of 
these and other groups would certainly 
have to be considered by any intelli- 
gence people interested in the nation’s 
security. And it cannot be overstressed 
that the CIA would be in a unique 
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postion to 2xamine these activities in 
the light of special information gath- 
erec. by its world-wide apparatus. 

For example, how should one view 
the international travel of activists ir. 
the light of this paragraph from a top- 
secret KG3 manual entitled “The 
Practice of Recruiting Americans in 
the U.S.A. and Third Countries”? 
(Prnted as an appendix in John 
Barron's important book KGB: The 
Secret Work of Soviet Secret Agents, 
the Readers Digest Press. 1974): 


_.. dt is particularly important to note 
the expediency of bringing Americans out 
of the United States to third countries 
where the operational climate is more 
suitable. It is especially desirable to use the 
People’s Democracies and in certain cases 
evea the USSR. 


‘t is useful to remember, too, that 
the “case load” of the FBI and other 
intelligence gathering outfits was 
overwhelming at the time. There ‘s 
evidence that, although the CIA is 
supposed ca turn over the domest:c 
aspects of its investigations to the FBI, 
co peration between the agencies has 
not always deen the best. 

j. Edgar Hoover, then director of 
the EBL, is reported to have repeatedly 
tucnea down CIA requests for help cn 
surveillance matters resulting from 
fo-eign CIA cases traced back to the 
United States. 

it 1s hardly implausible to envision 
nz mes building up rapidly in CIA files: 

C1] ALS. citizens contacted by a 
known KGB or other foreign agent 
operating under diplomatic immunity 
as an embassy official. 

f] American associates of a dissi- 
dent who travels to a foreign country 
and knowingly or unknowingly meets 
esp.onage agents. 

(2 Phese in the United States 
connecteé with an organization that 
fas show? up in a sinister fashion in 
CIA intelligence gathering overseas. 

Here, Tae, it must be noted that 
cerain gray areas in the CIA charter 
ray have served as a pretext for an 
a zency anxious to preserve the nation- 


al security against apparent threats: 

“The Director of Central Intelli- 
gence shali be responsible for protect- 
ing intelligence sources and methods 
from unauthorized disclosure 

The agency is empowered “to 
perform for the benefit of the existing 
intelligence agencies such additional 
services -of common concerr as the 
National Security Council determines 
can be more efficiently accomplished 
centrally.” 

Sam Papich, an FBl agent whe was 
liaison man with the CTA for 18 vears 
until his retirement in 1970, told The 
Washington Post the CIA. statute 
ranged “from the vague to the ridicu- 
lous ” He said CIA operations often 


I. may 


well be that the CIA 
charter of 1947 should 
be more sharply defined, 
but this should be done 
with the realities of the 
dynamic fluidity of global 
espionage and sabotage 
operations clearly in 
mind. 


blended ito domestic areas for seem- 
ingly legitimate and certainly expe- 
dient reasons. 

Papich routinely cealt with these 
domestic activities between the FBI 
and CIA. Often, he said, CIA experi- 
ence in various foreign countrics was 
of great value in assisting an FBI 
domestic investigation with foreign 
implications. In other cases, the 
handling of sensitive situations involv- 
ing defectors called for both CLA and 
FBI agents. 

Noting that each vear about 2,000 
Americans are approached by Soviet 
espionage agents here and abroad, 
Papich gave a hypot netical example: 

‘If you get a report that Molly 


Brown while she was in Moscow was 
approached, what do you do? Nine 
tiries out of 10 she’s a good girl, but 
miybe naive, and nothing happened.” 

Papich said that nonetheless, the 
C’A might well open a file on “Molly 
Brown” even though she was back in 
th.s country since it was the CIA that 
orginally uncovered her contact with 
a Soviet agent. 

Despite the continuing evidence of 
activities directed toward the destruc- 
tien of the United States, the CIA 
cc ntroversy eloquently illustrates that 
muany Americans seem more worried 
about some imagined infringement of 
their personal liberties than about very 
real threats to the nation’s existence. 

So far the CIA “spy” debate has 
been carried on under the assumpticn 
ttat somehow we have magically 
catered a new era of international 
tranquillity in which there are no 
longer “unfriendly nations.” How 
strange it is that no other nation has 
eitered this wonderful era and thus 
proceeded to tear down its anachronis- 
tc intelligence network. 

Soviet agents now routinely “work” 
Capitol Hill and have used congres- 
s onal staff people for their purposes. 
1 ader the guise of working out trade 
deals. other Soviet operatives work at 
« subtle and patient espionage. And 
iaere is. disturbing evidence that 

american soil has become a battle- 
tround for the struggles of various 
ioreign powers. In 1973, the year in 
«hich the CIA domestic operation 
: pparently was halted, these news 
:ems aroused temporary if any inter- 
«st among Americans: 

March 6 Three rental cars, each 
packed with explosives, were found 
sarked near three Israeli business 
-stablishments. A federal grand jury 
sas indicted an Iraqi citizen, Khalid 
\lJawary, now a fugitive, for the 

mime. 

April 16 In Washington, D.C., 
shots were fired into the bedroom 
window of a New Zealand diplomat’s 
1ome. Police believe it was an atternpt 
wn the life of a Jordanian diplornat 
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who had recently moved from the 
house. In red paint beneath the 
window was a call for “Death to the 
Zionists and their functionaries,” 
signed “Black September.” 

July 1 — Col. Yosef Alon, an Israeli 
military attaché, was shot to death 
outside his suburban Washington 
home by what police believe was “an 
Arab commando team.” 

Incidents like these seem to pass 
quickly out of the memory of press and 
public caught up in concern that 
somebody may have been “spied 
upon.” Seldom is an attempt made to 
evaluate the situation and determine 
whether or not that particular person 
might have well merited suspicion. 

The C1A case is the crest of a wave of 
anti-intelligence mania that has 
swirled around the FBI, the Army, 
state and local police in recent years. It 
is not a random thing and it has been 
carefully orchestrated by the Left. One 
of the chief motivating forces has 
been the liberal Center for National 
Security Studies. 

CNSS won some press attention 
last fall by calling a conference to 
discuss ways to do away with covert 
intelligence operations in the United 
States. Great emphasis was placed 
on using ultra-liberal congressmen 
and sympathetic press people to 
attack intelligence gathering. Wash- 
ington columnist Paul Scott cites 
Massachusetts Congressman Harring- 
ton and Seymour Hersh as having 
“close ties with CNSS.” 

While few dispute that Hersh is a 
hard-hitting and apparently honest 
reporter, Washington colleagues are 
constantly aware that his politics are 
decidedly to the left. 

Even Time magazine, after a consid- 
erable evaluation of the initial article, 
reported the “strong likelihood that 
Hersh’s CIA story is considerably 
exaggerated and that the Times over- 
played it.” 

It may well be that the CIA charter 
of 1947 should be more sharply 
defined, but this should be done with 
the realities of the dynamic fluidity of 
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between 1865 and (942 (he was not executed). 


global espionage and sabotage opera- 
tions clearly in mind. Where, indeed, 
does a “foreign operation” begin or 
end in these times? 

It is certainly hoped that some 
semblance of sanity will overtake those 
so zealous about the congressional 
investigations. It will certainly not be 
useful to expose our vital intelligence- 
gathering machinery in an atmosphere 


“PABLO” WABERSKL, a German naval officer. was the only spy sentenced to death in the U.S, 


of “circus” hearings. They should be 
closed hearings, carried out in an 
atmosphere of reason. We have al- 
ready made it difficult for our allies’ 
intelligence services to work with us 
for fear of sudden exposure and 
embarrassment. fa 


Reprinted by permission trom the January 11. 1975 issue of 
Human Events. © (TS Human Events. 
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THE CASE AGAINST 
THE INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY _ 


alv in its most virulent strain 
does the criticism of our 
mtelligence activities chal- 
lenge the assumption that 


spying in the national defense is 
necessary. The case made by most 
critics Is NOt so much against spying as 
it is against the intelligence community 
as it presently functions; most of the 
arguments have to do with limits, 
oversight and control. 

Just how far should the intelligence 
community be allowed to go in its 
«operations abroad? Should we spy on 
our allies? Intercept communications? 
Dredge up other people’s submarines? 
is Satelite reconnaissance proper? 
What “dirty tricks” should we permit? 
Assassination? Overthrow of freely 
elected) governments that are not 
ostensibly threatening to us? Mount- 
ing un invasion? Conducting a secret 
war? 

shoud we tolerate domestic sur- 
veillanc: under any circumstar.ces? 
Where does legitimate counterintelli- 
gence leave off and domestic political 
espionage in violation of constitution- 
al guarantees begin? 

Where should the fimits be drawn? 
How can we be certain that the limits 
are observed? How can we, through 
cur elected representatives, control a 
worldwide intelligence apparatus that 
must, by definition, operate secretly? 

ifow can we immunize the intelli- 
pence community to politicization by 


prevent these organizations, so thor- 
oughly drilled in the skills required to 
subvert political processes, from accu- 
mulating power and influence on their 
own? 

It is the last question which disturbs 
|. F. Stone. He sees no great likelihood 
that we will ever be able to control the 
CIA, “an agency so secretive. so far- 
flung, und so habituated to doing-in 
political leaders of whom it disap- 
proves.” Stoae recommends that we 
abolish the CIA and rely, instead, on 
our other intelligence-gathering agen- 
cies (which, he declares, have in many 
cases provided more reliable intelli- 
gence than tne CIA), 

Harry S Truman, who created the 
CIA when he was President. expressed 
misgivings about the Agency back in 
1963. “For some time | have been 
disturbed by the way the CIA has been 
diverted from its orginal assignment,” 
wrote Truman in an article. “It has 
beconic an operational and at times a 
policy-making arm of the govern- 
ment.” He recommended that the CIA 
be restored to its original rele as the 
intellkyence arm of the President anc 
that 11s operational duties be ended. 

Philip Agee, a former CIA office: 
and one of the Agency’s principa 
living embarrassments, suggests 
number of ways in which the “Com 
pany - a ‘sinister secret police force” 
in his words might be renderec 
inoperative. Key to neutralizing th: 
CIA according to Agee: rip the cloak: 


of secrecy from its operations. “Take 
away secrecy,” says Agee, “and the 
CIA officer becomes impotent.” 

In his article. TRB addresses himself 
‘o the threat posed by the FBI's 
extensive record keeping (8! million 
Americans and growing, claims TRB). 
He warns that “an order to Big Brother 
to prevent disruption of internal 
security is a license to investigate 
political beliefs.” and illustrates the 
dangers by reference to the secret files 
which two former assistants acknow- 
ledge J. Edgar Hoover kept on the 
private lives of political figures. TRB 
reminds us that most modern nations 
separate the functions of law enforce- 
ment and internal security; England 
has Scotland Yard on the one hand. 
M{-5 on the other. 

Yo Frank J. Donner, the centra! 
question is ane of power -- not only 
the “almost unrestrained and unre- 
viewed power” of the intelligence 
community to “determine the nature 
and scope of their operations,” but the 
“theories of inherent Executive power” 
which in a “post-Watergate America 
...can no longer serve to justify secret 
intelligence baronies either at home or 
abroad.” 

The possibility that transgressions 
by the intelligence community were the 


result of a progressive expansion of 


executive power is somewhat less 
terrifying than the possibility they 


were not. | 
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A New Solution for the CIA 


I. F. Stone 


We haven’t controlled the CIA, we’ll never control it, 
so we should give it a dose of its own favorite medicine 


Stalin did establish one useful 
precedent. He made it a practice to 
bump off whoever served as head of his 
secret police. He never let anybody 
stay in this job too long. As a 
successful dictator, Stalin seems to 
have felt that anybody who had 
collected so many secrets would be a 
No. | menace to security if he ever 
went sour. Stalin thought it safer not 
to wait. 

I think we ought to take Stalin’s 
example one step further. | think we 
ought to get rid of the CIA altogether, 
lock, stock, and burglar’s kit. 

We know from recent revelations 


how J. Edgar Hoover in his lifetime 
tenure as FBI chief collected dossiers 
on the sexual and drinking habits of 
congressmen and high officials. The 
mere rumor that such secrets were in 
his files made Hoover the most feared 
man in the capital, the untouchable of 
US politics. A similar character could 
build up a similar empire of fear in and 
eS a es a 
1. F. Stone, former proprietor, pub- 
lisher, reporter, political analyst and 
editor of 1. F. Stone’s Weekly, is 
Contributing Editor of The New York 
Review of Books, in which this article 
originally appeared. 


through the CIA. 

Those who think it enough to 
establish new oversight committees 
should remember that there have been 
CIA committees in Congress since the 
agency’s formation and they have 
invariably overlooked the abuses they 
were supposed to oversee. As for 
forbidding the agency to engage in 
“dirty tricks,” how enforce such a 
restriction against an agency so secre- 
tive, so far-flung, and so habituated to 
doing-in political leaders of whom it 
disapproves? It is hard enough to keep 
a tight rein on public agencies right 
here in Washington. How to control, 
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sometimes 10,000 miles away. the kind 
of adventurers, screwballs, and in- 
triguers an agency like the CIA 
nat irally attracts? 

Yhe U.S. government is inundated 
daily by tidal waves of intelligence. We 
have a mvsterious electronic NSA 
which taps and tapes all the communi- 
cations systems of the world; its huge 
“sacs” in Pakistan and Turkey record 
the slightest Kremlin sneeze. Even in 
rer otest Siberia, no babushka can 
milk her cow without being caught on 
candid camera from U.S. satellites on 
eternal patrol. 

in the Pentagon are separate intelli- 
gence branches ot the army, air force. 
ance navy, each with its own military 
attuchés abroad. and over all of them is 
a defense intelligence agency. a DIA. 
The State Wepartment has its own 
intelligence and research division, the 
Voreign Service is its eyes and ears 
abroud. Vhe departments of Com- 
me-ce, Labor. and Agriculture have 
attachés of their own in many U.S. 
em assies. Businessmen and Washing- 
correspondents who use their 
publicly available studies on countries 
commodities know how much 
more reliable thev are than the spooks. 

‘he Treasury has its narcotics and 
other agen:s. Internal Revenue, Cus- 
toms, and the Post Office have their 
owa gumshoe men. There is the FBI 
and there is the Secret Service. 
Nobadyv seems to know how much a.1 
{his costs or how many are emploved. 
Congress does know that CIA expen- 
dit ures hidden in certain crevices of the 


ton 


and 


budget add up to several billions ot 


dollars. Tae exact amount is un- 
known. 

Originally we were told when the 
CLA was established by Truman in 
1927 that It was necessary -- as its 
name implied to “centralize” ail 
these intelligence activities and sum- 
the White House the 
informatio? tlowing in from them. We 
weve not told, and perhaps Truman 
naever intended, that the CIA would 
be engaged in James Bond 
melodramzé around the world. making 


manize fo- 


SOOnTl 


and unmaking governments not to our 
liking. and in the process sentencing 
othe: nations’ leaders hke Mossaddeq 
of Iranand Allende of Chile to death. 
Watergate has already shown us that 
to practice such crime-as-politics 
abroad is to invite its application 
sooner or later to politics at Wome. 
As an intelligence service the CIA 
has been a bust. The Bay of Pigs and 
the Vietnam war are only the most 
dramatic Cemonstrations that public 
otficials would have been better 
informed and adopted wiser poli- 
cles ii they had simply read the 
newspapers and put all that “ciassi- 
tied” information in the wastebasket. 


think we 
ought to get rid of the 
CIA altogether, lock, 
stock, and burglar’s 
kit. 


The CIA has made the ULS. Jook like 
the world’s biggest Mafia while help- 
ing to trap it into one serious mistake 
after anuther. Never have so many 
billions been squandered on so much 
misinformation. In its twenty-seven 
vears of existence — even at $2 Fillion 
a year this giddy operation must 
have cost upward of $50 billion, Why 
not get md of 1 before it can do more 
damage? 

Even when. occasionally, the CIA 
anaiyses were accurate they have gone 
into. the bureaucratic wastebaskets 
because they conflicted with what 
officials higher up wanted to hear. One 
example is the sour reports about the 
Vietnam war which turned up in the 
Pentagor. Papers. Another example 
(see the exclusive in The Christian 
Science Wonitor, Jaa. 23, 1975) was 
the studies showing there was “no evi- 
dence to suggest” that the anti- 
Vietnam war movement was instigated 
fromabroad. The Nixon White House 


nonetheless ordered the agency to go 
uwhead and compile a list of 10,000 

- peaceniks suspected of being 
{ reign agents. 

A government, like an individual, 
fates to hear what it doesn’t want to 
believe. his is why no intelligence 
avency in any society ever really 
understands or can afford to let 
vself understand what is going on. 
the bigger the intelligence agency the 
powerfully its sheer inertial 
weight reinforces the misconceptions 
«| the ruling class it serves. Hence the 
paradox: the more “intelligence” a 
government buys the less intelligently 
1 operates. The CIA will go down in 
i ie books as a vain attempt to change 
Fistory by institutionalizing assassina- 
ion. it deserves a dose of its own 


no less 


hiore 


Fosrnted with permission from The New York Review ot 
feooks topynght © 1975 Nyrey, Ine 
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Second Thoughts on the CIA 


Harry S Truman 


Why the CIA’s changed role disturbed its creator 


I think it has become necessary to 
take another look at the purpose and 
operations of our Central Intelligence 
Agency — CIA. At least I would like to 
submit here the original reason why | 
thought it necessary to organize this 
agency during my administration, 
what I expected it to do and how it was 
to operate as an arm of the President. 

I think it is fairly obvious that by 
and large a President’s performance in 
office is as effective as the information 
he has and the information he gets. 
That is to say, that assuming the 
President himself possesses a knowl- 
edge of our history, a sensitive under- 
standing of our institutions, and an 
insight into the needs and aspirations 
of the people, he needs to have 
available to him the most accurate and 
up-to-the-minute information on what 
is going on everywhere in the world, 
and particularly of the trends and 
developments in all the danger spots in 
the contest between East and West. 
This is an immense task, and requires a 
special kind of an intelligence facility. 

Of course, every President has 
available to him all the information 
gathered by the many intelligence 
agencies already in existence... . But 
their collective information reached 
the President all too frequently in 
conflicting conclusions. At times, the 
intelligence reports tended to be 
slanted to conform to established 
positions of a given department. This 
becomes confusing and, what’s worse, 
such intelligence is of little use to a 
President in reaching the right deci- 
sions. 

Therefore, I decided to set up a 
special organization charged with 
the collection of all intelligence re- 
ports from every available source 
and to have those reports reach 
me as President without departmental 
“treatment” or interpretations. 

I wanted and needed the informa- 


tion in its “natural raw” state and in as 
comprehensive a volume as it was 
practical for me to make full use of it. 
But the most important thing about 
this move was to guard against the 
chance of intelligence being used to 
influence or to lead the President into 
unwise decisions — and | thought it 
was necessary that the President do his 
own thinking and evaluating. 

Since the responsibility for decision 
making was his — then he had to be 
sure that no information is kept from 
him for whatever reason at the 
discretion of any one department or 
agency, or that unpleasant facts be 


Harry S Truman instituted the CIA 
during his presidency. This article, 
slightly abbreviated here, was syndi- 
cated by the North American News- 
paper Alliance and published by 
several newspapers on December 22, 
1963. 


kept from him.... 

For some time I have been disturbed 
by the way the CIA has been diverted 
from its original assignment. It has 
become an operational and at times a 
policy-making arm of the government. 
This has led to trouble, and may have 
compounded our difficulties in several 
explosive areas. 

I never had any thought when I set 
up the CIA that it would be injected 
into peacetime cloak-and-dagger oper- 
ations. Some of the complications and 
embarrassment that I think we have 
experienced are in part attributable to 
the fact that this quiet intelligence arm 
of the President has been so removed 
from its intended role that it is being 
interpreted as a symbol of sinister and 
mysterious foreign intrigue —. and a 
subject for cold war enemy propa- 
ganda.... 

I well knew the first temporary 
director of the CIA, Adm. Souers, and 
the later permanent directors of the 
CIA, Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg and 
Allen Dulles. These were men of the 
highest character, patriotism and 
integrity and I assume this is true of 
all those who continue in charge. 

But there are now some searching 
questions that need to be answered. Il, 
therefore, would like to see that the 
CIA be restored to its original assign- 
ments as the intelligence arm of the 
President and whatever else it can 
properly perform in that special field 

- and that its operational duties be 
terminated or properly used elsewhere. 

We have grown up as a nation, 
respected for our free institutions and 
for our ability to maintain a free and 
open socicty. There is something about 
the way the CIA has been functioning 
that is casting a shadow over our 
historic position, and I feel that we 
need to correct it. FQ 


Copyright 1963 by Harry S Truman. Reprinted by permission of 
North American Newspaper Alliance. 
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How to Neutralize the CIA 


Philip Agee 


Mobilize publi 
recommends a former CIA operations officer 


During the 1960’s when | worked as 
a CIA operations officer in Latin 
America, { often reflected on the 
exceptionai number and variety of 
operations that | took over trom other 
cfficers or initiated myself. At times, 
more experienced men observed that I 
was fortunate to be gaining experience 
in “acress-the-board” operations; 
from political action operations with 
;overnment ministers to communist 
party penetration operations, to sur- 
veillance teams, telephone tapping, 
und trade union operations. 

One of the keys to my capacity to 
work on many operations at once, 
thereby to contribute in a proportion- 
ately greater way to CIA goals, was the 
ack of any opposition of significance. 
In most. of Latin America, indeed in 
much o¢ the ‘Third World, the local 
security forces were penetrated and 
manipulated by CIA — in some cases 
they were the very creatures of the 
Agency - in such a manner that they 
practically never were allowed to 


c opinion and strip away the secrecy, 


interfere with or jeopardie the (CIA) 
station’s “unilateral” (1-e., unknown to 
the local service) operations. Similar- 
ly, while my name appeared from time- 
to-time in the local left-wing press as a 
CIA officer, no one ever demonstrated 
hostility to me, picketed my home, 
threatened me if i didn’t leave the 
country, or made me feel uncomfort- 
able in some other way. I was allowed 
to achieve all the mischief f could, 
always with .mpunity, and restrained 
(sic) only by internal CIA procedures 
and practices. Olficers experienced in 
Philip Agee, now lives in 
England, spent 12 years as a CIA 
operations officer in Ecuador, Uru- 
guay and Mexico. He left the Agency 
in 1969 and has exposed its workings 
in his book Inside the Company: CIA 
Diary (Penguin, 1975), soon to be 
published in the U.S. This article, 
abridged here, appeared in Counter- 
Spy, Ihe Quarterly Journai of the 
Fifth Estate 


who 


European countries, however, where 
yreater security precautions and pro- 
cedures were required, were able to 
handle only a fraction of the opera- 
tions that we “Third World Officers” 
could take on. 

I used to think that if left-wing 
Ecuadoreans, Uruguayans, or Mexi- 
cans ever found out what I was really 
up to, they would make it impossible 
for me to remain in their country. Even. 
bourgeois nationalists would have 
made life impossible for me. But no 
one ever bothered me because no one 
knew, really, the scope of my work, 
and of the overall station’s operational 
programs wherever | was working. 

But times are different now. As each 
new spate of revelations of CIA 
operations occurs, the pattern emerges 
more clearly. These disclosures help to 
reveal a pattern of CIA support to 
minority Third World regimes that 
inflict terrible repression on their own 
people in order to retain power and 
privilege. These minority regimes, in 
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fact, have no other role than to serve 
their own interests by serving the 
interests of foreign, particularly U.S., 
corporations. 

No longer can ignorance of CIA’s 
operations and of the purpose and 
effect of those operations be allowed to 
delay positive action to defeat them. 
Now more than ever, concerned 
Americans, together with the Third 
World peoples victimized by CIA, can 
discover what CIA is all about. 

What can be done to defeat this 
sinister secret police force? 

One effort could be construction of 
a set of indicators which would be 
based on known types of CIA opera- 
tions that have visible effects. Such a 
composite model might also include 
non-ClA factors such as impressions 
conveyed in U.S. government state- 
ments, levels of military and economic 
aid, levels of credits from international 
institutions such as the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund, as 
well as private financial institutions. 
Once the model is constructed a search 
for appropriate indicators in the 
country of interest, e.g. Portugal, 
could proceed. This could provide us 
with a way to determine — with 
greater or lesser certainty — whether 
destabilization programs against a 
country’s left-wing and/or nationalist 
forces are increasing or decreasing. 
But in the absence of access to 
documents or toa CIA employee who 
wants to talk, such an effort would 
remain highly speculative. 

Other efforts might well be directed 
toward lobbying against and raising 
public consciousness against the CIA. 
But given the overwhelming defeat in 
October 1974 of Senator Abourezk’s 
amendment to prohibit illegal CIA 
activity, one cannot be sanguine about 
effective congressional restraints on 
the Agency -- the Congress, after all, 
created CIA and gave it autonomy to 
commit all kinds of crimes inthe name 
of the American people. Someday, 
perhaps, a fair-minded Congress may 
curtail CIA and other interventionist 
agencies, but action should be taken 


now by those who are concerned. 
The most effective and important 
systematic efforts to combat CIA that 
can be undertaken right now are, I 
think, the identification, exposure, 
and neutralization of its people work- 
ing abroad. Through careful country- 
by-country analysis of the U.S. gov- 
ernment employees, CIA people can 
be identified. They could be exposed 
through periodic bulletins disseminat- 
ed to subscribers, particularly individ- 
uals and organizations in the country 
in question. With this information, 
those victimized by the CIA and the 


i be most 


effective and important 
systematic efforts to 
combat CIA that can be 
undertaken right now 
are, I think, the identifi- 
cation, exposure, and neu- 
tralization of its people 
working abroad. 


economic exploitation that CIA en- 
forces could bring pressure on their 
governments to expell the CIA people. 
In the absence of such expulsions, the 
people themselves would have to 
decide what they must do to rid 
themselves of CIA. 

Some may object that in the face of 
such a campaign, CIA could simply 
change its cover mechanisms and 
make identifications more difficult. 
This would indeed occur, but so many 
CIA people can be identified from 
personal knowledge and through past 
covers which are already a part of the 
public record, that more effective 
cover would be difficult and very slow 
to develop. Meanwhile, important 
steps can be taken to weaken the 
Agency and its support of injustice. 

In October 1974 I announced the 
names and addresses in Mexico City of 
35 official cover (Embassy) CIA 


people and two non-official cover 
people. Probably about ten more non- 
official cover people were working in 
Mexico City posing as students, 
businessmen, tourists, or retired peo- 
ple. Within a few days, both the Chief 
of Station, Richard Sampson, and the 
Deputy Chief of Station, Jonathan 
Hauke, were withdrawn from Mexico. 
Perhaps others on the list will be 
withdrawn soon, or expelled, or 
neutralized by the Mexican people. As 
a former operations officer, I can 
assure you that such precipitate 
withdrawals are very disruptive and 
reduce the effectiveness of the whole 
station program. Those who remain 
will have to beware of action by the 
Mexican people and will have to install 
greater security devices in their opera- 
tions thus reducing their capabil- 
ities. 

Similar revelations are going to 
follow, but I believe this campaign 
should be organized in a systematic 
way by concerned Americans in the 
U.S., perhaps in the way that certain of 
the earlier efforts against the Vietnam 
war were undertaken. 

This campaign could remove the key 
to CIA’s ability to destabilize progres- 
sive and revolutionary forces seeking 
social justice and national dignity in 
the Third World. That key is secrecy, 
and when it is peeled awa,, there, 
standing naked and exposed for all to 
see, is the CIA secret policeman, who 
only hours before was lurking in the 
darkness to bribe a military officer, a 
student leader, a journalist, a politi- 
cian, and a trade unionist. Take away 
secrecy and the CIA officer becomes 
impotent. 

We know enough of what CIA does 
to resolve to oppose it. What we 
should do now is to identify and 
expose each of the people who execute 
CIA’s programs. People failed to 
campaign effectively against the CIA 
in the past because the CIA programs 
and people were unknown. Now that 
impediment is being removed. KJ 
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A New Home for Your Fingerprints 


TRB 


‘To store its records on 81 million Americans, the FBI 


is building a $126 million memorial to Top Cop 


3ig Brother lives on Pennsylvania 
Ave. He lives in the new, block-size, 
$126 million FBI building, which 
hasn't beer dedicated yet but is now 
one-third occupied. 

Every capital needs a fortress at the 
center to symbolize police power. 
{.ondon has its lower; France has its 
Be stille; now the United States has its 
B81 building. 

it is symbolically bigger than the 
parent Justice Department across the 
way, it is the biggest building on 
Pennsylvania Ave. a style of 
architecture that inevitably conjures 
up a wilderness fort, with projecting 
upper stories the better to shoot down 
ou Indians or modern angry mobs. 

That’s the “J. Edgar Hoover Build- 
ing.” home of Big Brother. You can get 
away from the Pentagon, which Is 
across the Potomac, but this is right in 
the center of things. Every time I pass it 
ir acab going up to the Capito}, it gives 
tre the creeps. 

lwo congressional committees are 
ir.vestigating Big Brother now ~ cne 
in the House, one in the Senate. In 
addition, the Rockefeller committee at 
the White House is investigating Big 
Erother’s brother, the CLA. They are 
twins. 

‘he law says the CIA can't operate 
domestically; it did just the same. The 
law doesn’t specifically say that the 
UBI can’: use dirty tricks, hire provoc- 
ateurs, Sov on congressmen, slip out 
scandal on Dr. Martin Luther King, 
hut it did just the same. It got its 
-uthority, apparently, from the “inher- 
cnt power” of the Presidency. 

Almost every day now we get new 
details about Big Brother. The facts 
ubout the FBI that didn’t come out 
during Watergate are coming out with 


the new attorney general, Edward H. 
Levi, quietly talking to Congress. 
For exampie, J. Edgar Hoover had 
a private file on ex-Rep. John J. 
Rooney, chairman of the committee 
that handled FBI appropriations; 
naturally. the FBI got everything it 
sought. #very congressman wondered 


| aoe your 


voice when you go past 
Big Brother’s home; he 
may have something 
on you. 


if J. Edgar had a tile on Aim. Three 
Presidents ~ John Kennedy, | yndon 
Johnson ana Richard Nixon -- 
rubbed their hands over the titsllating 
gossip on fellow politicians that 
Hoover brought to them. 

There would be a personal call ona 
congressman from the director: “Sor- 
ry. but { thought you sheuld know 
what we ran aboul your 
daughter’ Bu: don” be concerned. It 
will never see the light. You can be 
absolutely confident of that.” 
+B assistant director 
William Sullkevan told the Los 4 ngeles 
Times in May, 1973 of Hocver., “That 
fellow was a master blackmatler. He 
had a fle on everybody.” 
it is assumed that Rep. Ford, when 


across 


Former 


“TRB is the byline used by Richard 
L. Strout (of The Christian Science 
Monitor's Washington Bureau) in his 
commentaries for the New Republic, 
in which this article appeared under 
the titie “House of File Cards.” 


‘ie tried to impeach Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas, got his materia! 
rom Hoover. 

As to the CIA, the twin Big 
3rother, Director William E. Colby 
-jelivered a 50-page report to President 
“ord at Vail. Colo., late in December 
chout its illegal activities at home. And 
ow it appears that there may be an 
oral addendum” about _ political 
ssassinations abroad, attempted or 
-uceessful. 

The Rockefeller group is looking 
nta that story..aired by CBS reporter 
Daniel Schorr. We may not get the 
letails right away, but wait a bit: 
Washington is a sieve ~~ everything 
“ames out in time. 

tower your voice when you go 
vast Big Brother's home; he may have 
something on you. The building has 
been under way four years. It was 
supposed to cost $60 million. The 
excavation started in April, 1971, and 
fora long while was the biggest hole in 
town: three stories deep and a block 
wide and long. 

Slowly the monument rose to 
Hoover, the monastic figure with a 
passion for horse-racing, who stayed 
in office under eight Presidents and 16 
attorneys general. How the founding 
fathers would look at that building in 
wonder now at their bicentennial. 

More than 7 million sets of finger- 
prints flow yearly into the FBI from 
local and state police, and there are 
records of $1 million Americans, either 
here or around the country. A year ago 
former Sen. Sam Ervin said there were 
over 100 “criminal history” informa- 
tion banks throughout the land. 

Suppose your name was in a 
telephone conversation monitored 
under court order by the FBI (or 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER 


without a court order under former 
Atty. Gen. John Mitchell): You may 
well have a red “C” card (cross- 
reference) in the index. 

The gray filing cabinets with six 
drawers bulge with 3-by-5 cards. There 
are now 58 million, with 1.3 million 
new ones coming in each year and 
400,000 pulled out. There are 7,500 
cabinets, growing at a rate of 300 a 


year. The electronic retrieval system is 
a marvel. Think of that huge building 
as a warchouse, wholesaling informa- 
tion on millions of Americans. 

Yhe United States is programmed 
for fear. For years Hoover was the 
most popular man in the country, an 
icon, because he alleviated that fear; he 
was protecting us from espionage, 
sabotage, subversive activity and 


things that go bump in the night. 

He was Top Cop, which meant he 
fought ordinary humdrum crime, but, 
more important for his mass image, he 
was also Minister of Internal Security, 
fighting Black Panthers and Commu- 
nists and all wicked people. He was 
incorruptible, in his fashion. He was 
also the Complete Bureaucrat. 

Most modern nations separate the 
two police functions. The United 
States should, too, because they trip 
each other up. England has its ordi- 
nary Scotland Yard law enforcement, 
and it has its separate security service, 
MI 5. How do you investigate Water- 
gate crimes when the FBI combines 
law enforcement and political intelli- 
gence? (Acting FBI head L. Patrick 
Gray III destroyed evidence at the 
request of the White House.) 

A thing to remember is that an order 
to Big Brother to prevent disruption of 
internal security is a license to investi- 
gate political beliefs, for leftists and 
radicals may become embryonic spies 
and saboteurs. 

The theory is that innocent dupes 
will be infiltrated by militant agitators. 
Hoover accepted this. FBI Director 
Clarence Kelley seems to accept it, too. 
Hoover formalized it into deliberate 
harassment, to intimidate and demor- 
alize his domestic targets. It was done, 
naturally, to protect national security. 

No country has had such warnings 
as the United States. We have seen Big 
Brother cowing Congress, attorneys 
general, Presidents; we have seen him 
exercising unauthorized and _ illegal 
powers. For the moment, there is 
reaction; we have ended warrantless 
wiretapping, the Subversives Activi- 
tics Control! Board, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. We 
have thrown out Nixon. But when will 
the next wave of fear come? 

Meantime, are we really going to 
christen that structure the J. Edgar 
Hoover Building? 


Reprinted by pernussion of The New Republic. © 1975 The New 
Republic. Inc 
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A Problem of Po 


Can we justify secret intelligence baronies 


‘The following observations are set 
down for possible consideration by the 
select committees of the Senate and the 
fiouse, appointed to study the intelli- 
gence act. vities of various agencies and 
branches of the government. They are 
aso respectfully called to the attention 
Vice President Rockefeller, as- 
sgaed by President Ford to head an 
I xecutive panel investigating intelli- 
gernce activities by U.S. agencies. 

({) The key question of course is 
one of pewer. ihe statute creating the 
CLA in 1947 is extraordinarily vague. 
1 seems fair to say that never has a 
snyle government agency been grant- 
el riuch power with so few 
meaningful standards and restraints. 
Ihe most notable example of its 
vagueness 1s perhaps the failure to 
define the term “intelligence activi- 
ties.” It would appear from the 
legislative history that Congress 
thought this referred exclusively to 
passive data collection, worlds away 
from the aggressive covert practices 
which subsequently became the CIA’s 
trademark. The agency 1s barred, as 
“everybody now knows, from “internal 
security functions.” Congress intended 
to proscribe secret political police 
practices on our shores, but surely 
there are more precise ways of convey- 
ing this purpose. The very section 
which seems to bar internal security 
functions authorizes the director to 
protect “intelligence sources and meth- 
from unauthorized disclosure.” 
Was this proviso intended to offer an 
escape hatch from the prohibition to 
which its attached? 

(2) That the CIA flouted the con- 
gressional intent is hardly open to 
question. For example, after the wide- 
spread furore in the early months 


ot 


sO 


ods 


Frank J. Donner 


of 1967. inthe wake of the disclosure of 
the CIA’s Covert Action Division 
program of hidden subsidies to some 
thirty-n.ne American organizations 
over a period of seventeen years -— 
after the admissions of impropriety 
and the hand wringing —- the Johnson 
administration in the summer of that 
same year used the CLA for domestic 
operations against the anti-war move- 
ment. In 1970-71 the Nixon adminis- 
tration commissioned the CIA to turn 


T.. 


intelligence process 
itself is inherently subject 
to abuse: one investigates 
in order to discover 
whether there is a need 
to investigate. 


up evidence of foreign influence not 
only on the anti-war movement but 
on the entire New Left and black 
militancy. 

(3) As the statute now stands, the 
director af the CIA has almost 
unrestrained and unreviewed power to 
determine the nature and scope of its 
Operations. Indeed. this vagueness in 
the delegation of power was deliberate: 
it was central to Allen Dulles’ format 
for the new agency. Phe CLA’s legisla- 
tive warrant creates the very “govern- 


(ae ee ee 
Frank J. Donner is director at the Yale 
University Law Scheol of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union research 
project on political surveillance. His 
article, condensed here, is from ‘Vhe 
Nation. 


wer 


ment of men” which the founders of 
the Republic feared. The CIA’s abuses 
of power over the years attest to the 
wisdom of a “government of laws” and 
the dangers of entrusting decision 
making to the values and policies of 
powerful individuals, themselves cap- 
tives of the mystique of intelligence. 

However clumsily Congress may 
have originally expressed itself, it 1s 
incontestable that it did not intend to 
create in the CIA the autonomous 
power system it seems to have become. 

(4) There is an observable patholo- 
zy in the process by which intelligence 
agencies enlarge their powers. For 
more than three decades Director J. 
Edgar Hoover maintained that the 
t BI had been entrusted by a Presiden- 
tial directive of September 1939 with 
an open-ended intelligence mission 
unrelated to law enforcement. When 
Director Kelley took over in 1973, this 
claimed Magna Carta for domestic 
political intelligence was all but aban- 
doned. Similarly, the bureau’s political 
tiling practices were justified by an 
invented intelligence mandate, until 
the Congress. by a recent statute, 
required a law-enforcement justifica- 
tion. In the same way, despite the 
austere language of the Constitution 
limiting the Army’s role in civilian 
affairs, military intelligence developed 
a vast civilian surveillance capability, 
wholly unrelated to its narrow mission 
of responding toa call-out when, inthe 
judgment of the President, such ac- 
tion was warranted. 

(5) The reasons for expansion of 
domestic intelligence beyond its in- 
tended limits are evident. To begin 
with, intelligence operations typically 
become the responsibility of zealots, 
men who are committed to the long 
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twilight struggle. Further, the intelli- 
gence process itself is inherently 
subject to abuse: one investigates in 
order to discover whether there is a 
need to investigate. Every activity of 
the target, however legitimate and 
indeed constitutionally protected, is 
treated with suspicion and monitored: 
who knows, it may be a vital piece ina 
Sinister not-yet-revealed subversive 
design. Since, in the intelligence mind, 
the stakes are so large — our very 
survival as a nation — overkill is 
almost deliberate. 

(6) The great idée fixe of the 
intelligence mind is that domestic 
protest and dissent (“agitation”) are 
the fruits of foreign plotting and 
direction. All sorts of domestic intelli- 
gence programs in this country, 
whatever the motivation or authority, 
are automatically labeled “counterin- 
telligence.” This not only avoids the 
stigma of affirmatively initiating a 
program of spying on one’s own 
nationals but evades problems of 
authorization and constitutionality. 

(7) The 1947 CIA statute simply 
permits other intelligence agencies to 
continue domestic data collection. 
This provision is as tricky as the 
“intelligence sources and methods” 
provision already discussed. Did this 
backhandedly authorize the FBI to 
engage in practices which are not 
spelled out in any other more direct 
mandate to the bureau? It is becoming 
fairly clear, although Director Kelley 
is not giving up without a struggle, that 
the FBI has no ongoing intelligence 
responsibilities unrelated to law en- 
forcement, at least in the area of do- 
mestic intelligence. But the bureau still 
insists that it is charged witha foreign 
intelligence responsibility with respect 
to such matters as the actions of 
foreign agents and other domestic 
“subversive activities” with a foreign 
dimension. 

(8) The domestic investigation of 
political activities by the bureau 
has been justified either on law- 
enforcement or intelligence gounds. 
The Nixon administration developed 


the thesis that political investigations 
for intelligence purposes could be 
more intrusive and hostile to constitu- 
tional rights than could an investiga- 
tion for purposes of law enforcement. 
Under this formulation a bomb-laden 
terrorist under criminal investigation 
could not be made the subject of a 
wiretap without the protection of the 
warrant procedures of Title II] of the 
1968 law. But an individual merely 
suspected of “subversive activities” 
could be electronically monitored with 
no concern for his rights. 


(9) There is an understandable fear 
that members of Congress have been 
made special targets of surveillance 
and filing practices, But the answer to 
this well-documented abuse is certain- 
ly not to immunize legislators, ex 
officio, as it were, from FBI investiga- 
tion. It will not do to shelter members 
of Congress from legitimate bureau 
investigations. What is imperatively 
needed is a precise formulation of the 
bureau's investigative Jurisdiction, of 
its authority for a// data collection. A 
recent case in point demonstrates the 
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accessity. iter the director retreated 
trom the claim that his bureau had aa 
oo soing incedigence jurisdiction unre- 
lated to law enforcement, he continued 
ais former practices but simply 
charged tre justification. 

(103 It will be quite difficult, if not 
empossible, to impose meaningful 
positive standards on the operations of 
an intelligence agency. A far more 
realistic course would be to state ‘n 
noequivocal language what an agency 
max not do. 

(11) A precisely worded quarantine 
ot forbidden areas and practices 1s 
ia perative for another reason. Every 
incelligence agency rapidly substitutes 
ior its mandate a “mission.” Tae 
cission, a key intelligence concept, 15 a 
wrandiose, ideologized  reinterpreta- 
iion by tke agency of its responsibili- 
ties: ud deads both to abuse of power 
and to competition with other agen- 
(12) The CIA is a member of an 
intelligence community in the fields ot 
b ath foreign and domestic intelligence. 
Pspecially the past decade, 
surveillarce operations, the develop- 
ment and storage of files and dossiers, 
have become a collaborative endeavor 
hy a constellation of federal, state and 
urban agencies. An agency that is 
barred by its mandate or lack of funds 
f-om a particular area of domestic 
calelligence enters into a liaison rela- 
Lonship with other units for the 
purpose of exchanging data, opera- 
tional information and files. ‘thus. 
when intelligence agencies are not 
cutting zach other’s throats in the 
competition for funding power, they 
are borrowing each other's capability 
jo accomplish indirectly what they are 
barred fom doing directly. 

(13) The Congressional mandate 
authorizes the select committees to 
explore the need for “improved, 
strengthened or consolidated over- 
sight” of domestic intelligence activi- 
‘ies. This problem should have top 
priority. Neither the existing oversight 
panels nor the President's commission 
can effectively probe the abuses of the 


Over 


CIA anc its sister agencies in the 
domestic field The pattern of legisla- 
tive response when the CIA comes 
under atiack has been marked by a 
curious protectiveness Phe comraittee 
chairmar. surmimons the elders of the 
agency and accepts their justification 
tor its conduct. There is no real will to 
get at the lacts. But it is ume for 
Congress to come to terms with 
fundamentals: given a residuai ambi- 
guity even ina weil-drafted statute, the 
power of the director, the secrecy of 
the operation and the ease with which 
oversigh: committees are coopted, 
abuses are inevitable and, indeed, will 
increase The intellizence function- 
aries know that ina democracy storms 


‘hen 
intelligence agencies 
are not cutting each 
other’s throats in the 

competition for funding 
power, they are borrowing 
each other’s capability 
to accomplish indirectly 
what they are barred 
from doing directly. 


of criticism periodically strike their 
sanctuaries. Phe trick is to hihernate, 
to coniess error. but to survive until 
the cliniate changes. 

(14) ihe Watergate and military 
intelligence investigations, both direct- 
ed by Senator that 
Congress can do an effective job of 
getting at tae roots of sensitive and 
fuctualiv complicated problems. But 
fruitful investigation requires careful 
preparation and a competent statf. An 
intellipence agency operating in a 
politica:ly seasitive area makes certain 
of its cover in advance, a claim to 
authorivation if the operation is 
blown While it may not have taken 
much to activate the CLA’s comestic 
surveutance. the agency almost cer- 


Ervin, show 


‘uniy received a signal from some 
higher authority ~~ not in writing, of 
ourse, but in some form. 

(15) The investigation of domestic 
-ntelligence practices is child’s play 

ompared to a probe of the CIA’s 
overt actions abroad, and there is a 
particular reason why the two areas 
sould be studied in separate stages of 
ny investigation. The committees 
thould strive to make public as much 
aformation as is possible without 
ompromising matters which have a 
olorable claim to secrecy. It would be 
‘utortunate if foreign-related consid- 
rations were used to screen from 
oublic view information about domes- 
‘ic activities which have no valid claim 
“a SeCTECY. 

(16) Finally. there is no point even 
tarting without planning to call the 
nsiders, the kinds of people who have 
-ontributed to the success of every 
aiportant Congressional invest iga- 
ion. The committees need to hear 
-estimony from agency staffers, wheth- 
+r now employed or retired. But they 
siust evaluate the testimony, from 
whatever Source. in the light of today’s 
world. A vast intelligence bureaucra- 
ey. rooted in the needs and assump- 
dons of the 1940’s, is threatened by 
heaving historic changes —not only in 
the world political situation but in the 
very techniques of data collection. The 
persons involved will go to great 
lengths to conform reality to their 
ideological biases and occupational 
nceds. What legitimate governmental 
purpose should intelligence, both 
domestic and foreign. serve? A sound 
answer to that question will give 
needed perspective to the problems of 
authority, coordination, operations 
and data evaluation. 

In a post-Watergate America the- 
onies of inherent Executive power can 
no longer serve to justify secret 
intelligence baronies either at home or 
abroad. But does Congress have the 
will and resources to forge a legitimate 
alternative? Kd 
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HOW 70 DEAL 
WITH BIG BROTHER: 
YOUR RIGHTS AND HOW 
TO PROTECT THEM 
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HOW AN INVESTIGATION It’s still nine years until 1984, but course. She mistakenly addressed the 
CAN HURT YoU —_-_—_—______ 58 | many Americans seem convinced letter to the Socialist Workers Party, 
HOW T0 FIND OUT IF YOUR RIGHTS that Orwell’s scenario is already a left-wing organization which was 
HAVE BEEN VIOLATEL 58 Pe yee close a omens Is Big then the subject of an FBI “mail 
rother really watching us? The cover,” All mail addressed to the 
bh Ais a5 recent disclosures of massive surveil- | organization was examined by postal 
_——_—_————— lance of American citizens by the authorities and the return addresses 
HOW TO CORRECT. Central Intelligence Agency and the | recorded and sent to the FBI. 
INACCURACIES IW YOUR FILE 61 | Federal Bureau of Investigation are Unbeknownst to her, Lori became 
HOW TO OBTAIN not very reassuring. the subject of an FBI investigation 


YOUR FBI IDENTIFICATION RECORD ci If you’ve been under the impres- for possible subversive activities. An 


sion that such activities were direct- 


HOW T0 DEAL ed only against political extremists 
WITH AN FBI AGENT ——_—_____—_ 62 | and violence-prone groups, you may 
IF YOU'D RATHER be disturbed to learn that many or- 


JOIN THAN FIGHT 62 dinary citizens became victims of 
= government snooping. Participants 


There was...no way of knowing in civil rights and antiwar activities 

whether you were being watched at in the 1960’s and early 1970’s were 

any given moment. How often, or on routinely monitored by FBI agents, 

what system, the Thought Police local police officers and even under- 

plugged in on any individual...was cover CIA operatives. 

guesswork. It was even conceivable One of the most bizarre cases of agent visited her school to inquire 

that they watched everybody all the political surveillance in recent years | about her and also checked out her 

time.... You had to live ~ did live, involved a New Jersey high school family with the local police chief and 

from habit that became instinct — in | student named Lori Paton. In early a local credit bureau. Although the 

the assumption that every sound you 1973, Lori, who was then 16, wrote a investigation turned up no informa- 

made was overheard, and... .every letter requesting information on the tion which discredited Lori or her 

movement scrutinized, Socialist Labor Party for a paper she family, agents in the Newark FBI 
~—George Orwell, 1984 (1949) | was preparing for a social science office entered her name in a “subver- 
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sives” file. There it would have 
rernaained had Lori and her parents 
not learned about the investigation 
from school officials who had been 
questioned. Lori and her teacher, 
William Gabrielson, filed-suit 
against the FBI and won. In August 


file destroved. 


1974 a U.S. District Court ordered her 


HOW AN 
INVESTIGATION 
CAN HURT YOU 


Lori Paton was lucky. She found 
out about the FBI’s investigation and 
wis able to have her file destroyed 
before it did her any real harm. Most 
victims of government surveillance 
are not so fortunate. Many people 
whose privacy is invaded never learn 
about it. Others don’t find out until 
the investigation has some negative 
impact on their lives. 

“or a significant number of peo- 
ple, the kind of job they can get will 
| be limited by their political dossiers,” 
seys Aryeh Neier, the executive 
director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union.! Information in political 
intelligence files can keep you from 
getting a job with the federal, state or 
local governments or one which 
requires a security clearance. 

Besides limiting your employment 
opportunities, government snooping 
can hurt you in other ways. You can 


be deniec credit and even evicted 
fom your home. Political organiza- 
tions that come under investigation 
can expect their membership to 
decline and contributions to fall off. 

‘The victim of government surveil- 
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well, says Frank Donner, director of 


an ACLU project on political surveil- 
lance at Yale Law School. “We live in 
a society that is relatively innocent,” 


Mr. Donner told SKEPTIC. “That is, 


we are not used to being the subject of 


hostile inquiries by government 
agents. We think we are the govern- 
ment. We don’t like to feel that 
somebody is after us. If you become 


aware that there is a man who wants 


to know where you were and when 
you were there, it has a chilling 


impact upon you. And the knowledge 
that your friends, your landlord, your 


neighbors are all likely to be asked 
about you is intimidating as well.” 


FIND OUT IF 
YOUR RIGHTS 
HAVE BEEN 
VIOLATED 


the federal government’ must be 
provided to anyone on request unless 
they are specifically exempted frorn 
disclosure by the act.* 

In November 1974, Congress 
amended the FOIA to make it easier, 
quicker and less expensive to get 
ssovernment information. The 
amendments, which took effect on 
Feb. 19, 1975, also remove some of the 


restrictions on the kinds of informa- 
tion that can be obtained. 

If you want to use the FOIA to find 
out what information the govern- 
ment has secretly accumulated on 
you, here’s how to do it:5 

Making a request. The first step 
is to write a letter to the agency you 
suspect of watching you. Letters to 
the CIA should be addressed to the 
Assistant to the Director, CIA, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20505. Letters to the FBI 
should be sent to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Freedom of Informa- 
tion Section, Washington, D.C. 
20535. If you’re trying to get informa- 
tion from any of the other intelli- 
gence agencies, the Code of Federal 
Regulations (which should be avail- 

' able in your public library) can tell 
you where to send your request. If 
| you can’t find this information, just 


‘The FOIA applies only to the administrative agencies 
of the Executive branch of the federal government. It 
does not apply to Congress, the Judiciary or state and 
local governments. Some states have freedom of 
information (or “open records”) laws of their own. If you 
want records from state agencies, write for information 
| to the State Attorney General or State Secretary of 
State. 

‘The FOIA exernpts nine categories of information from 


How can you find out whether the 
government has been keeping tabs 
on you and your activities? The best 
vehicle for securing this information 
is The Freedom of Information Act.? 


The inient of this 1966 law is to force 
the release of more information from 
the government to the public. The 

FOIA provides that all records in the 


one : possession of the executive branch of 
‘Aryeh Neier, Dossier: The Secret Files They Keep on 
Vou (Stein & Day, 1974), p. 157. 2Title V of the U.S. Code, Section 552. 


public disclosure. These are classified documents, 

; matters specifically exempted by statute, personnel and 
i medical files, interagency or intra-agency memoran- 
dums, trade secrets, geological and geophysical infor- 
mation, internal policy memos, reports prepared by or 
tor an agency responsible for the regulation or supervi- 
sion of financial institutions, and investigatory records 
compiled for law enforcement purposes. 

‘For a more detailed discussion of the FOIA and how to 
use it, see “Your Right to Government Infermation: 
How to Use the FOIA,” published by the ACLU (22 East 
40th St., New York, N.Y. 10016) in February 1975, and 
“The New Freedom of Information Act & National 
Security Information,” published by the ACLU and the 
Center for National Security Studies (122 Maryland 
Ave., N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002) in February 1975. 
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send your letter to the General 
Counsel of the agency. 


though you reserve the right to 
appeal for the entire file. 


You should state that you intend to 
go to court if your appeal is denied. 


Begin your letter by citing the Under ordinary circumstances an The threat of court action sometimes 
provisions of the FOIA and indicate | individual shouldn’t need legal ad- prompts an agency to release infor- 
that this is a formal request for vice to file a FOIA request. But mation it has initially withheld. In 
information under the act. Describe because of the sensitive nature of the | some instances you may be able to 
the information you want inasmuch | material youre requesting and the persuade a senior official to release 
detail as possible. If you know the government’s reluctance to make the information. 


location and specific identification 
code of your file or dossier, give it. 
But don’t worry if you don’t have this 
information. The law states that you 
need only “reasonably describe” the 
records you are requesting. 

If you’re not absolutely certain that 
the agency has a file on you, word 
your request in such a way that it is 
clear that you assume they do. You 
don’t have to give any reason for 
requesting the information, although Z ca flies 
you may wish to do so. ee Sn 

You should indicate your willing- 
ness to pay reasonable fees for 
securing the requested files. Under 


Getting help. A lawsuit is time 
consuming and expensive, so you 
may wish to try other means of 
fighting a denial before going to 
court. Well-known individuals and 
groups, such as the ACLU, stand a 
better chance of securing informa- 
tion than you do; consider asking 
their help in framing your appeal. 

Send copies of your initial request, 
the agency’s letter of refusal and 
your appeal to the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure and the House Sub- 
committee on Government Inforrma- 
tion. These subcommittees oversee 


such information available, it may be 
helpful to talk to an attorney before 
making your request. 

Appealing a denial. There is a good 
chance that the government will turn 
down your request to see the material 
accumulated on you on the ground 
that the information is classified or 
that it is part of “investigatory 
records compiled for law enforcement 
purposes.” Before you can take the 
case to court, you must file an appeal 
within the agency in question even if 
you are sure the appeal will be 
rejected. The letter denying your 
request should indicate the person to 
whom the appeal should be directed. 

Your appeal letter should repeat 

the description of the requested infor- 
mation and indicate that release was 


the new amendments fees may not 
exceed the actual costs of locating 
and copying the requested docu- 
ments. You may wish to request a 
reduction or waiver of these fees, as 
provided for in the act, on the ground 
that release of the information would 
benefit the general public. If the 
agency decides that the information 
is exempt from release, they can’t 
charge you anything. 

Under the new amendments the 
agency must decide whether to com- 
ply with your request within ten 
working days. Your letter should 
state that if for any reason they deny 
your request, you want to know the 
reasons for the denial and the names 
and titles of those responsible for the 
decision. This will help you in prepar- 
ing an appeal. You might also state 
that if some but not all of the 
material in your file is considered 
exempt, the remainder should be 
forwarded to you immediately, al- 


and monitor agency implementation 
of the FOIA and they may be able to 
help you. You can also ask for 
assistance from your Congressper- 
son and the U.S. Senators from your 
state. 

Journalists have an obvious pro- 
fessional interest in the FOIA and 
can be helpful by publicizing an 
agency’s unjustified attempt to main- 
tain secrecy. The publicity might 
influence the agency to re-evaluate 
its decision and release the files. 
Other sources of help and informa- 
tion are the Freedom of Information 
Center at the University of Missou- 
ri’s School of Journalism (Box 858, 
Columbia, Mo. 65201) and the Center 
for National Security Studies (122 


denied. It should request a final 

decision within 20 working days, as 
provided for in the act. Your appeal 
will be stronger if you can rebut the 
agency’s justification for withhold- 
ing your file. For this you may wish Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington, 
to consult an attorney. D.C. 20002). 
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Going to court. If all else fails you 
| can have your day in court. The law 
| states that you can take your case to 
the U.S. District Court (1) in the 
district in which you live or do 
basiness, (2) in which the agency’s 
records are kept, or (8) in the District 
ot Columbia. 

Cet the best legal advice available. 
It’s exper.sive, but if you’re serious 
about getting your files, it’s worth it. 
Get. a lawyer with considerable 
experience in federal practice and 
preferably someone who has filed 
FOIA suits before. For help in secur- 
ing legal counsel contact John Shat- 
tuck, the national staff counsel for 
the ACLU (22 East 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10016) or the Freedom of 
Information Clearing House, a public 


interest law firm which specializes in 
this area (Suite 515, 2000 P St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036). 

The 1974 amendments to the FOIA 
should make going to court easier. 
For one thing they place the burden 
of proof on the government to show 
that the material you seek is exempt 
from disclosure. The courts must also 
expedite FOIA cases and whenever 
possible, place them at the head of 
the court’s calendar. And if you win 
tne case, the government must pay 
ali litigation costs, including attor- 
ney fees. 

Perhaps the most important 
amendment to the FOIA is the one 
giving judges permission to examine 
tie disputed documents in chambers 
“to determine whether such records 
or any part thereof shall be with- 
beld.” And the courts are no longer 
bound to accept an agency’s word 
that certain information is “classi- 
fied” because it purportedly relates to 
tie “national defense or foreign 
policy.” Now such information can 
Le reviewed by a court to determine 
whether it is “in fact properly classi- 
fed.” In addition, “investigatory 
records compiled for law enforcement 
[pu rposes” are no longer generally 
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exempt from disclosure, but may be 
inspected by the courts to determine 
whether they fall within any of the 
six categories of investigatory re- 
cords which are exempt. 


saree enti 


HOW TO FIGHT 
THE SYSTEM 
AND 
SOMETIMES 
WIN 


Okay. You’ve finally gotten the 
FBI, the CIA, or whoever, to hand 
over your file. Your suspicions are 
confirmed; the government has been 
keeping tabs on you. Now what can 
you do about it? 

One thing you can do, of course, is 
go to court. Have your lawyer ask for 
an injunction barring any further 
surveillance of you, ordering your file 
destroved and awarding you punitive 
damages. What are your chances of 
winning? It’s difficult to estimate, 
because political surveillance is a 
relatively new legal area. Between 75 
and 100 lawsuits against various 
political surveillance practices have 
been filed since 1969, but many of 
them are still in the courts. 

If you can show that the investiga- 
tion was conducted without “‘prob- 


| able cause” -- in other words, if there 


was little reason to believe that you 
were about to commit a criminal act 


— you stand a reasonably good 
chance of getting your file destroyed 
and obtaining a.court order prohibit- 
ing such surveillance of you in the 
future. 

Collecting punitive damages is 
more difficult. In Lori Paton’s case, 
for example, the court ordered her file 
destroyed, but refused to grant her 
$65,000 in damages or to destroy the 
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ore : : 

| files of other persons investigated as 
| a result of the FBI’s mail cover of the 
| 


Socialist Workers Party. You stand a 
better chance of receiving damages if 
you can show that you’ve been 
harmed in some specific way directly 
related to the investigation — if you 
lost your job, for example. In addi- 
tion, if you can prove that you were 
the victim of an illegal wiretap, then 
under the Omnibus Crime Act of 1968 
vou are entitled to damages amount- 
ing to $100 a day for each day the tap 
continued.® 

The judicial response to govern- 
ment snooping has been summed up 
by John Shattuck of the ACLU: 


In terms of constitutional doctrine, 
the political surveillance decisions 

- between 1969 and 1973 are undoudt- 

. edly discouraging to civil libertar- 
ians. No decision significantly cur- 
tailed the power of the government to 
conduct sweeping investigations of 


any groups which the police suspect 
of unlawful activity;...to use inform- 
ers and police undercover agents 
without judicial supervision; to em- 
ploy open or covert photographic 
surveillance; and to maintain dossi- 
ers and files on individuals and 
groups involved in political activi- 
ties. Furthermore, the Supreme Court 
in Laird v. Tatum [1972] held that 
plaintiffs challenging the govern- 
ment’s physical surveillance and its 
dossier systems as violations of their 
constitutional rights must show — 
before the courts will review the 
government’s investigative activities 
— that they have suffered concrete 
injury to themselves or to their 
organizations, It is not enough, in 
other words, to simply allege the 


» *Under the Omnibus Crime Act the government is not 
permitted to engage in any kind of electronic surveil- 
lance, including wiretapping and bugging, without a 
judicially authorized warrant which is supported by 
probable cause of a very specific type. 
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abridgement of what some courts 
have called ‘abstract’ First Amend- 
ment rights. 

.. Beginning in 1973 [however] 
lower federal courts throughout the 
country, affected in all probability by 
judicial concern over the Watergate 
revelations, have shown a more 
critical attitude toward the govern- 
ment’s claims of power to investigate 
political groups. So far, this new 
judicial climate has not produced 
rulings that hold physical surveil- 
lance and the use of informers or 
dossier systems unconstitutional. .. 
What the rulings have done, how- 
ever, is to reject government motions 
to dismiss anti-surveillance suits and 
to uphold requests by plaintiffs that 
local or federal agencies reveal tradi- 
tionally secret aspects of their sur- 
veillance operations in pretrial dis- 
covery proceedings.’ 


Another point Shattuck makes is 
that whether or not the court eventu- 
ally orders the surveillance stopped, 
once you go to court the government 
agency you sue will generally stop, or 
at least curtail, the investigation. 
“They don’t want to be in the position 
of continuing to conduct surveillance 
and defending the lawsuit at the 
same time,” he said in an interview 
with SKEPTIC. But this does not pre- 
vent them from resuming the investi- 
gation at a later date or disseminat- 
ing derogatory information already 
contained in your file. 


HOW 10 
CORRECT 
INACCURACIES 
IN YOUR FILE 


What if you find that your dossier 
contains inaccurate or misleading 
information? What steps can you 
take to have this material removed 
from your record? Again, your best 
bet is to file a lawsuit. Although 


‘John Shattuck, “Tilting at the Surveillance Appara- 
tus,” The Civil Liberties Review, Summer 1974, p. 62. 
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there’s no guarantee that the court 
will rule in your favor, two recent 
decisions by the U.S. District Court 
of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia are a hopeful sign. In the first 
case, Menard v. Saxbe, the court 
ruled that-the FBI must strike from 


its criminal records information that 
local police later find to be inaccu- 
rate. In the second case, Tarlton v. 
Saxbe, the court ruled that the FBI 
has a duty to make reasonably 
certain of the accuracy of the records 
it sends to other agencies. The court 
went on to say, however, that there 
are practical limits to the FBI’s 
responsibility. 

Is there anything you can do short 
of filing a lawsuit? Well you can write 
to the agency informing them of the 
error and asking them to correct it. 
But according to Mark Rosenbaum, a 
lawyer with the ACLU Foundation of 
Southern California, without a for- 
mal court order you have no guaran- 
tee that they have actually made the 
corrections. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
YOUR FBI 
IDENTIFICATION 
RECORD 


You ought to be aware of the dis- 
tinction between the FBI’s investiga- 
tory and subversive files and their 
identification records. If you’ve ever 
been arrested, served in the armed 
forces, applied for a federal job 
requiring a security clearance, be- 
come a naturalized citizen or been 
fingerprinted for any other reason, 
the FBI probably has your prints on 
file in their Identification Division. 

Your FBI identification record, 
often referred to as a “rap sheet,” 
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includes the name of the agency or 
institution which submitted your 
prints to the bureau and, if they were 
submitted because of an arrest, the 
date on which you were arrested, the 
offense with which you were charged 
and the final disposition of the case. 
Unfortunately, local law enforce- 
ment officials often fail to update 
initial arrest charges. 

Since 1973 individuals have been 
able to obtain copies of their identifi- 
cation records. All you have to do is 
submit a written request to the FBI, 
Identification Division, Washington, 
D.C. 20537. Include a $5.00 fee (in the 
form of a certified check or money 


i 


ot 


dt 
Wh: 

ed ft gin? . 
tes fee. 
OAL 


order payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States) to cover the cost of 
locating, identifying and reproduc- 
ing your file. 

In addition, your request must be 
accompanied by “satisfactory proof 
of identity, which shall consist of 
name, date and place of birth and a 
set of rolled-inked fingerprint impres- 
sions taken upon fingerprint cards or 
forms commonly utilized... by law 
enforcement agencies.” 

What if you want to challenge any 
information in your identification 
file? How do you go about it? Accord- 
ing to FBI Director Kelley, since the 
FBI Identification Division is not the 
source of the information appearing 
in its records, the responsibility for 
correcting inaccurate data rests upon 
the contributing agencies. So direct 
your complaints to the agency whose 
name appears on the file. Convincing 
them of their mistake may not be 
easy, but if you’re successful, and if 
they send official notification of the 
error to the FBI, the Identification 
Division will be happy to make any 
necessary changes. 
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HOW TO DEAL 
WITH AN 
FBI AGENT 


Suppose a man identifying himself 
as an FBI agent comes to your home 
«0 question you. Fearing that you 
may commit some crime by not 
talking, your first impulse is to tell 
aim what he wants to know. Actual- 
‘y, you are not legally obligated to 
cooperate with the FBI. There is no 
‘aw requiring you to talk unless you 
are subpoenaed by a grand jury. 
Although the agent may try to make 
‘7ou feel that you are incriminating 
yourself by not talking, don’t be 
intimidated. Your silence or refusal 
10 answer in this situation can’t be 
held ageinst you. 

According to a pamphlet published 
by the Los Angeles Regional Office of 
the National Lawyers Guild, your 
best response is to say, “If you have 
arty questions, [ll listen to them in 
my lawyer’s presence.” Then give 
them the name of your attorney. If 
v7eu don't have a lawyer, or even if 
‘vou do, vou can simply tell them that 
vou have nothing to say. If they try 
{o question you again, you might 
‘vant to zontact a lawyer just to be on 
the safe side. 

Most people worry that their reluc- 
jance to talk without an attorney 
present will make them look guilty. 

3ut if it:s a sincere investigation and 
nut just narassment, then they 
should have no objection at all to 
vour wanting to see a lawyer. Whatif 
vou have nothing to hide? Most ex- 
perts stil advise people not to talk. 
‘rank Donner, director of the 
ACLU’s Project on Political Surveil- 
lance, told SKEPTIC: “Most investi- 
rators have what I call a negative 
bias. That is, they always assume the 
worse. And therefore you have to 
zuimost overcome their doubts, over- 
come their preconceptions about 
what you're up to. And that is always 
a difficult burden.” 
What if they ask you about people 


4 
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you know? Won’t it make them look 
bad if you refuse to answer questions 
about them? The FBI will probably 
play on this fear to get you to talk. 
But again the experts recommend 
contacting an attorney before you 
say anything about anyone. There’s 
no way of knowing exactly what the 
FBI wants to know. Perhaps their 
questioning is just a trick to get 
information about you. 

Most important, you must remem- 
ber that although you’re not required 
to tell the bureau anything, if you lie 
to an FBI agent you can be sentenced 
to five years in prison and a $10,000 
fine. 


IF YOU'D 
RATHER JOIN 
THAN FIGHT... 


The CIA has recruiting offices in 
nine cities throughout the country: 
Washington, New York, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Austin, Kansas City. St. 
Paul, Chicago and Boston. You can 


get an application for employment at | 


any one of them or write CIA 
headquarters, Washington, D.C. 
20505. Most CIA recruiting is done 
through college placement offices. 
The agency is primarily interested in 
graduate students in such areas as 
economics, political science and lan- 
guages. A CIA spokesman in Wash- 
ington explained the emphasis on an 
applicant’s academic background: 
“Most of the young men and women 
recruited by the agency will end up 
being research anaiysts or report 
writers. The task here is really to 
assess foreign information and make 
assessments on the political and 
economic dynamics of a foreign coun- 
try.” 

But what about all that “cloak and 
dagger’ stuff? How do you get into 
that? Larry Curran, an intelligence 
officer with the CIA recruiting office 
in Los Angeles explained the process. 
There are various methods of entry 


into the CIA. You can have a spe- 
cialty which the agency needs or you 
can be admitted to their career 
training program. To become a 
“clandestine services officer” (the 
CIA doesn’t have any “spies”’), you 
would ordinarily go through the 
career training program. You can’t 
actually apply for the program, 
although you can express an interest 
in clandestine services to the recruit- 
er who interviews you. If he thinks 
you have the necessary qualifica- 
tions, he can recommend you for the 
program. 

What kind of person is the CIA 
looking for? According to Mr. Currar. 
“someone with a foreign language 


; capability and a good academic 


background who interacts well with 
other people, has good goal orienta- 
tion, and has exercised good judg- 
ment in his affairs.” 

If the FBI interests you, stop in or 
write any of the 59 field offices across 


| the country and ask for an applica- 


tion form. To qualify as an FBI agent 
you must be a citizen of the United 
States between the ages of 23 and 39 


| and at least five feet seven inches 


tall. You must have a valid driver’s 
license and be available for general 
or specific assignments wherever 
and whenever your services are 
needed in any part of the United 
States or Puerto Rico. As for your 
educational background you shculd 
be (1) a graduate of an accredited law 
school, (2) a graduate of a four-year 
college with a major in accounting 
and at least one year of practical 
accounting or auditing experience, 
(3) a graduate of a four-year college 
with fluency in a language for which 


| the bureau has a current need, or 


' (4) a graduate of a four-year college 


with three years of professional, 
executive or specialized experience. 


i Once you’re accepted as an agent, 


you can volunteer for undercover 
work. 

Another way to get into govern- 
ment snooping is to become an 
informer. According to Frank Don- 


; ner, an FBI informant can earn as 
; much as $400 a month in salary plus 


generous expense payments and 
special bounties. 


Skeptic 
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SKEPTICAL EYE 


The Communist charge that there is the 
slightest desire in the FBI for an Ogpu ora 
Gestapo is nothing but blustering ballyhoo 
designed to cover their own “Trojan 
Horse” activities. The Communists hope 
that with the FBI shackled, they can 
proceed without interference as they go 
their boring, undermining way to over- 
throw our Government. 

... These totalitarian tricksters are the 
very first ones who would introduce un- 
American, violent, murderous types of spy 
systems into our country. They desire to 
break down true law enforcement in every 
part of America under the guise of the 
protection of alleged civil liberties so that 
they may, in turn, destroy the very things 
that they pretend to revere. 


J. Edgar Hoover, May 3, 1940 
HHHHNHAHHAHHHHARH EEE 


] believe there are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people by 
gradual and silent encroachments of those 
in power than by violent and sudden 
usurpation. : 


James Madison 

Speech in the Virginia Convention 

June 16, 1788 
HHHHBHHHAWNNANRHHWHARAE 


For the world as a whole the CIA has 
now become the bogey that Communism 
has been for America. Whenever there is 
trouble, violence, suffering, tragedy, the 
rest of us are now quick to suspect that CIA 
had a hand in it. Our phobia about the CIA 
is no doubt as fantastically excessive as 
America’s phobia about world Commu- 
nism. But, in this case too, there is just 
cnough convincing evidence to make the 
phobia genuine. 


Arnold Toynbee, 1970 
BAnNHABHANHHHRBHHAHBHHHE 


Intelligence seems to be a virility symbol 
for many Americans -- one that immedi- 
ately equates the profession with such 
allegedly masculine ventures as murder, 
coup-plotting, intrigue, and a dash of illicit 


lovemaking. Their minds somehow en- 
tangle the violence of pro football, the 
screen antics of James Bond, and lingering 
World War Il memories of parachuting 
behind enemy lines with an exaggerated 
sense of “duty, honor, country.” Some men 
in responsibile positions within govern- 
ment would consider it decidedly “unman- 
ly” to question the American intelligence 
establishment. 


Patrick J. McGarvey 
CIA: The Myth and the Madness, 1972 


HHRMA MAHAR 


An urgent need exists for regular and 
responsible Congressional scrutiny of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. Such scrutiny 
is essential to the success of our foreign 
policy, to the preservation of our demo- 
cratic processes and to the security of the 
intelligence agency itself... . 


Senator Mike Mansfield (D-Montana) 
March 10, 1954 


The United States intervenes in the 
affairs of forcign countries in a variety of 
ways which clearly pose political and 
cthical questions, but intervention is not 
prima facie immoral simply because it is 
covert. People will differ as to whether the 
ends justify the means in particular 
circumstances.... What is required is a 
sense of proportion and a determination 
not to be unduly influenced by short-term 
considerations, and these are qualities 
difficult to gain and hold. Guidelines can 
be set forth for some aspects of covert 
activities, but not for all of them, and it is 
important to understand the differences 
involved. 


William J. Barnds 
Foreign Affairs, January 1969 


RHHHHHHHHHAHHHAHARHWHAH 
The FBI claims to be a nonpolitical 
organization and asserts that it is not a 


national police force. But in its intelligence 
and counterintelligence work on the new 


left it was engaging in activity that clearly 
was political. Morcover, in trying to 
suppress and discourage a broad-based 
national political movement, it acted as a 
national political police. 


Robert Wall, ex-FBl] agent 
New York Review of Books, 1972 
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And so 1 come to the fundamental 
question of reconciling the security needs 
of an intelligence service with the basic 
principles of our democratic society. At the 
root of the problem is secrecy, because it is 
axiomatic that an intelligence service —— 
whatever type of government it serves — 
must wrap itself in as much secrecy as 
possible in order to operate effectively... . 


Richard Helms, Director of 
Central Intelligence, April 14, 1971 


HHAHKHHHRHAHAAA AAA 


Where secrecy or mystery begins, vice or 
roguery is not far off. 


Samuel Johnson 


HHHHAHHHAHARHAHARHWHARRE 


A spy isa person who acting clandestine- 
ly or on false pretences obtains or endeav- 
ors to obtain information in the zone of 
operations of a belligerent with the inten- 
tion of communicating it to the hostile 
party. 


Hague Convention IV, 1907 
HHHNBHHHHHHAHHWHAARWAAA 


Special operations pose dangers not only 
to the nations against which they are 
directed, but to ourselves. They raise the 
question of how far a free society, in 
attempting to preserve itself, can emulate a 
closed society without becoming indistin- 
guishable from it. 


David Wise and Thomas Ross 
The Invisible Government, 1964 
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LETTERS _ 


The editor cordially invites readers !'o 
comment or the issues and arguments 
raised int SKEPTIC. Write to tne 
tiditor, SKEPTIC, 812 Anacapa St, 
Senta Barbara, CA 93101. 


fiddling While America Burns 


Wattenberg’s wave-the-flag opti- 
mism about America’s place and 
p-ogress reads like good election 


rhetoric but poor analysis. His dis- 
criminate use of statistics — employ- 
ing them where they do him most 
good, avciding them where they sting 

ss ivpical of the misuse of numbers 
we have svidenced at least since the 
irfumous “Missile Gap” days of the 
late filties. H real income ts so good, 
then why is real purchasing power so 
bad’? [f educational growth 1s cause for 
ootimism, then why are young people 
turning away from higher education in 
ever-increasing numbers? If our job 
sittiation is better than ever before. 
then why does our system deny 
participation in such goodness to more 
than 8; of the working population? 

Bul a there ts a hollow ring to 
Wiaattenbersx’s numbers, there is true 
poverty in his inability to grasp the 
significance of his own words. Ameri- 
cars. he says. are not ahenated or 
dis. flusioned with their own incomes 
or schocls or jobs: thewre simply 
from the nation! In other 
whule their selfish instincts 
remain undaunted, their social in- 
siinet, their feeling for commonality, 


a ienated 


words, 


for America as a land not simply of 


cars and tnonev but of goals and ideals, 
lies decitnated. To Wattenberg, evi- 
dently, this is no cause for alarm. To 
thease of us who see America as more 
than statistics and income figures, who 
see the social malaise and direction- 
lossness of todav’s America, to say that 


things are good is akin te playing 
Nero's fiddle. 


Bart Kort 
San trancisco. Calif. 


The Nuclear Threat 


Indias detonation of an under- 
ground nuclear explosion last May 
ushered ina new era in the atomic age. 
Arms contre! experts fear that other 
minor-league nations including 
Iran, Argentina and Brazil-  could,in 
the foreseeable future, develop their 
own atomic arsenals. 

Each time a nuclear reactor is built 
somewhere in the world fo~ what- 
ever purpose the possibiliiy of a 
terroris’ group stealing enough nu- 
clear material to make a bomb dan- 
perousl. Noted physicist 
Theodere B. Faylor, himse-f a former 
designer of nuclear weapons, contends 
that a crude utomtc bomb cauld be 
built “using materials and equipment 
that cou:d be purchased at a hardware 
store and from commercial suppliers 
of scientific equipment for student 
laboratories.” 

In light of these crreumstances, I was 


increases. 


surprised to see that the dangers of 
nuclear proliferation rated only a one- 
sentence mention in the SKEPTIC 
issue on America’s Survival. 
Secretary of State Henry K ssinger 
addressed the nuclear 
safeguards in a speech to the United 
Nations on Sept. 23. 1974. “Phe world 


question of 


has dealt with nuclear weapons as if 


restraint were automatic,” Kessinger 
said. ~ Their has 
chainec. these weapons for almost 
three decades: their sophistication and 
expense have helped to keep constant 
fora decade the number of states who 
possess them. Now... political inhibi- 
tions ire in danger of crumbling. 


very uwesomencss 


Nuclear 
plausible 
miscalculation, 
blackmail.” 


catastrophe looms more 
whether through design or 
accident. theft or 


‘Stacey Beckhardt 
‘Northfield, Mass. 


No Crystal Ball 


your Energy issue was enlightening, 
wformative and intellectually stimu- 
lating, except for that banal piece by 
the Ehrlichs. 

instead of “How to Survive in an 
Age of Scarcity,” it told the reader 
what to sacrifice! It provided no 
instructive or directional endeavors to 
ne tollowed in the future when the 
presupposed shortages really arrive. 
instead. it repeated the “Rules tor 
Coping” we have heard ad nauseam 
trom the government and the media. 
ihe Ehrlichs, no doubt, can well 
attord the thousands of dollars neces- 
sary to implement the energy-saving 
methods they describe, but what can 
chose of us who are less affluent do but 
eat “cold meals” as suggested? 

i'm glad SKEPTIC placed the 
article in the back of the magazine. It 
earned that position with this state- 
ment: “If youre open-minded and 
have a clear idea of what the future ts 
likely to hold, you won't have any 
trouble finding opportunities, al- 
though they may require you to learn 
an entirely new set of skills.” The 
t-hrlichs should also have included a 
crystal ball and a money-printing 
machine in their long list of “must 
do’s” for survival. 

We were granted the gift of intelli- 
gence to overcome our problems, not 
submit to them. 


B. Lance Greenfield 
San Francisco, Calit. 
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READING GUIDE 


rd 


Richard E. Kipling 


Spies and agents, cloaks and dag- 
gers, secret missions, messages and 
midnight rendezvous — the shadowy 
world of espionage is as fascinating as 
it is disturbing. The history of intrigue 
adds to that fascination. Richard 
Rowan’s Secret Service: Thirty-three 
Centuries of Espionage (Hawthorne 
1967) is an exhaustive rendering of 
what Allison Ind, in his lively A Short 
History of Espionage (McKay 1963) 
calls “the world’s second oldest profes- 
sion.” David Kahn’s The Codebreak- 
ers (Signet 1973) chronicles the entire 
history of secret messages, while F. W. 
Winterbotham’s The Ultra Secret 
(Harper 1974) is a fascinating case 
history of the British pilfering of the 
Nazi secret code. For spies and spy 
capers of more recent vintage, see 
Andrew Tully’s The Super Spies 
(Morrow 1969), the Army Times’ 
Modern American Secret Agents 
(Dodd, Mead !1966) and E. Howard 
Hunts “autospyography,” Under- 
cover: Memoirs of an American Secret 
Agent (Putnam 1974). 

In an area where truth is often 
stranger than fiction, spy fiction yet 
manages to offer its allurements. 
Graham Greene’s The Confidential 
Agent (Pocket Books 1967) and 
Joseph Conrad’s finely architectured 
Secret Agent (Doubleday 1953) are 
both classics of the genre. Today’s best 
include Jan Fleming’s many James 
Bond novels (Signet, various titles and 
dates) and John Le Carré’s excellent 
The Spy Who Came in From the Cold 
(Bantam 1975) and Tinker, Tailor, 
Soldier, Spy (Knopf 1974). 

In that often stranger world of fact 
there are three types of literature: 
books by intelligence and ex- 
intelligence agency stalwarts defend- 
ing agency activities; works by ex- 
agency apostates decrying agency 
activities and calling for reform: and 
books both critical and supportive by 
members of the academic, journalistic 


and legal communities. Agency loyal- 
ists’ works are led by ex-CIA Director 
Allen Dulles’ Cold War classic, The 
Craft of Intelligence (Harper 1963), 
and by J. Edgar Hoover’s once- 
hallowed Masters of Deceit (Holt, 
Rinehart, Winston 1958), See also 
Hoover’s thoughts On Communism 
(Random House 1969), Lyman B. 
Kirkpatrick’s inside look at The Real 
CIA (MacMillan 1968) and Miles 
Copeland's defense of a CIA that he 
claims is basically Without Cloak or 
Dagger (Simon and Schuster 1974). 
Ex-agency critics have surfaced with 
strong-worded condemnations of in- 
telligence community activities. The 


two most sensational are ex-CIA Latin 
American operator Philip Agee’s 
Inside the Company: CIA Diary (U.S. 
edition to be published in the fall of 
1975) and Victor Marchetti and John 
Mark’s ClA-court-contested-and- 
censored The CIA and the Cult of 
Intelligence (Knopf 1974). Another 
critical inside glimpse comes from ex- 
agent Patrick J. McGarvey’s C.LA.: 
The Myth and the Madness (Penguin 
1972). The FBI comes in for criticism 
from ex-agent William Turner who, 
in his /foever’s FBI (Dell 1971), exhib- 
its his distaste for secret operations 
and such sanctioned illegalities as 
“bag jobs” and “bugs.” 

From the pens of scholars, journal- 
ists and lawyers have come some 
outstanding works. Two of the best are 
Central Intelligence and National 
Security. (Harvard 1958) and The 
Intelligence Establishment (Harvard 
1970) by Harry Ransom. In The 
Invisible Government (Random 
House 1964), David Wise and Thomas 


Ross do a credible job of leading us 
through the historical and political 
labyrinths of the world of American 
intelligence. Richard Barnet’s The 
Roots of War (Penguin 1973) adeptly 
explores the psychology of the nation- 
al security; intelligence community. 
Paul Blackstock looks carefully and 
critically at CIA covert operations in 
The Strategy of Subversion (Quad- 
rangle 1964), while L. Fletcher 
Prouty’s The Secret Team (Ballantine 
1974) ruminates against CIA plots and 
spices everywhere. 

The FBI has its critics and support- 
ers as well. Don Whitehead’s The FBI 
Story (Random House 1956) was 
written with J. Edgar’s approval, just 
as Fred J. Cook’s The FBI Nobody 
Knows (MacMillan 1964) was not. 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, in their 
The F Blin Our Open Society (Norton 
1969), take on Cook and other FBI 
critics. For an interesting pro/con 
combination, read the critical Investi- 
gating the FBI (Doubleday 1973), 
edited by Stephen Gillers and Pat 
Watters, and then the Richard O. 
Wright-cedited Whose FBI? (Open 
Court 1974). written largely in re- 
sponse to the former. While you're at 
it, try the Gillers and Norman Dorsen- 
edited None of Your Business (Viking 
1974) for anexploration of secrecy and 
surveillance at all levels of American 
government and society. 

Finally. no decent evaluation is 
possible without some understanding 
of what other intelligence networks are 
like. To this end, | recommend Wise 
and Ross’ The Espionage Establish- 
ment (Random House 1967), which 
surveys the U.S., Britain, China and 
Russia; Ladislas Farago’s The Game 
of the Foxes (Bantam 1973), which 
explores the Nazi spy machine; and 
John Barron’s authoritative explora- 
tion of the Russian secret agency that 
does battle with the CIA, KGB 
(Bantam 1974).IAd 
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Full Refund Anytime! 


Subscribe at our risk...under the terms 
of this remarkable guarantee! 


Among those who have 
participated in the 
Forum's debates-in-print: 


John Hersey 

Sen. Barry Goldwater 
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If you've been taken in once too often... 
if you've developed a healthy skepticism 
yourself... if youd like to hear both 
sides of an argument for achange.. . 

if you want information that can help 
you make sense out of the 70's and 
make important decisions with greater 
confidence ... you should be reading 
SKEPTIC regularly. 

SKEPTIC was created to bring you 
reliable information about the problems 
that trouble every thinking person these 
days. Every other month SKEPTIC takes 
on problems such as inflation... the 
energy crisis... the prospects for a 
depression... the stories behind the 
shortages... the changing odds on 
nuclear warfare... the uncertain future 
of capitalism... survival... the growth 
of crime. 


skeptic doesn’t persuade 
...it informs! 


Each issue of SKEPTIC is devoted to 
a searching look at one subject of cur- 
rent interest and concern. The idea isn't 
to win you over to one side of an argu- 
mentor the other. SKEPTIC is designed, 
instead, to help you understand the most 
critical issues, problems and controver- 
sies of our time. 

SKEPTIC grew logically out of a 
series of debates-in-print sponsored 
over the past few years by the Forum for 
Contemporary History. a non-political, 
non-partisan organization which de- 
votes itself to providing opportunities 
for the free expression of controversial 
points of view. 

SKEPTIC cuts through the rhetoric, 
spells out pros and cons, seeks the most 
authoritative interpretations and best 
informed opinions. It helps you grasp 
complex problems readily and discuss 


them more knowledgeably. It helps you 
organize your thinking and work out your 
own theories: it gives you the briefing 
you need to relate current developments 
to your own interests. SKEPTIC will 
answer many of the tough questions for 
you, but more important, it will better 
equip you to find your own answers. 


Send no money! 


To subscribe, send no money. Justi fill in 
and return the postage-paid bind-in card 
or the coupon below. We'll start your 
subscription to SKEPTIC, and bill you at 
the Charter Subscription rate of $7.50 
for one year. 


Full refund guarantee! 


If at any time, for any reason, you’re 
not satisfied with SKEPTIC, you can 
ask for — and get — a refund of your 
FULL subscription price! This guar- 
antee is good at any time during the 


life of your subscription. 
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